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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In preparing for the press, the present edition 
of the Catechism of Phrenology, it has been 
carefully revised, and received a number of 
important additions throughout. The article 
on the Modes of Activity of the Faculties, 
page 71, is entirely new; and the author hopes 
that he has been successful in his endea- 
vours, (by giving a more extensive view of 
the science,) to render the work as useful and 
interesting as possible to the Student of Phre- 
nology. 



PREFACE. 



No apology, it is hoped, is necessary for the 
appearance of this work. The great progress 
that Phrenology continues to make, in spite of 
the utmost endeavours of its opponents, has 
rendered it a subject of general interest ; and 
it is for the purpose of supplying those who 
are unable to bestow much time or money upon 
it, that a brief Manual, containing all the leading 
features of the science, has been published. It 
contains a short, and, at the same time, com- 
prehensive view of Phrenology, in as simple a 
manner, and at as moderate an expense as 
was possible. The principles of the science 
are laid down in a manner adapted to the 
most common capacity ; the practical applica- 
tion of these is likewise fully given, with such 
directions as will enable the young Phrenolo- 
gist to proceed in his observations with every 
chance of success. 

The numerical arrangement of the organs 
is that contained in Dr. Spurzheim's " Phre- 



nology," published in 1825, after which the 
new busts are figured ; the division, however, 
is somewhat different. The organ of Benevo- 
lence, which is there considered as proper to 
Man, is here stated as common to him with the 
Lowe?- Animals, as the convolutions of brain 
corresponding to that organ in man, is found 
to exist in these. Such, likewise, is the case 
with the organ of Imitation. And those facul- 
ties which he divides into two genera — those 

Which PERCEIVE THE EXISTENCE OF EXTERNAL 
OBJECTS AND THEIR PHYSICAL QUALITIES, and 

those which perceive the relations of ex- 
ternal objects, are here included in one genus 
— the Perceptive Faculties, or those which 
perceive existence, and the relation of exter- 
nal objects. 

For the convenience of those who may be 
in possession of the former busts and plates, 
marked according to Dr. Spurzheim's arrange- 
ment of 1815, a table of that arrangement is 
subjoined. 

Moray-Place, 1831. 



NAMES 

OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS REFERRING TO THE 
FIGURES INDICATING THEIR RELATIVE POSITIONS. 



AFFECTIVE. 

1 Propensities. II. Sentiments 



1. Amativeness. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness. 

3. Conceatrativeness. 

4. Adhesiveness. 

5. Combativeness. 
ti. Destructiveness. 
t Alimentiveness. 

7. Secretiveness. 

8. Acquisitiveness. 

9. Constructiveness. 



10. Self-Esteem. 

11. Love of Approbation. 

12. Cautiousness. 

13. Benevolence. 

14. Veneration. 

15. Firmness. 

16. Conscientiousness. 

17. Hope. 

18. Wonder. 

19. Idealitv. 

20. Wit or'Mirtlifulness. 

21. Imitation. 



INTELLECTUAL. 



1. Perceptive. 



22 Individuality. 

23. Form. 

24. Size. 

25. Weight. 

26. Colouring. 

27. Locality. 

28. Number. 

29. Order. 



30. Eventuality. 

31. Time. 

32. Tune. 

33. Language. 



II. Reflectivk. 



34. Comparison. 

35. Causality. 



NAMES AND ORDERS 

OF THE 

ORGANS CONTAINED IN DR. SPURZHEIm's " PHRENOLOGY, " 

PUBLISHED IN 1815. 



Order I.— FEELINGS. 
Geni's I.— Propensities. 

1. Amativeness. I 6. Destructiveness. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness. 7. Constructiveness. 

3. Concentrativeness. 

4. Adhesiveness. 

5. Combativeness. 



8. Acquisitiveness. 

9. Secretiveness. 
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Genus II.— Sentiments. 
I. Sentiments common to Man with the Lower Animals 

10. Self-Esteem. | 12. Cautiousness. 

11. Love of Approbation. 13. Benevolence. 



II. Sentiments proper to Man. 

14. Veneration. Wonder. 

15. Hope. 17. Conscientiousness. 

16. Ideality. | 18. Firmness. 



Order II.— INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES 
Genus I.— External Senses. 
Feeling or Touch. I Hearing. 

Taste. Sight. 

Smell. 



Genus U.— Intellectual Faculties which perceive Existence 



19. Individuality. 

1. Upper Individuality. 

2. Lower Individuality , 

20. Form. 



21. Size. 

22. Weight. 
2:i. Colouring. 



Genus III.— Intellectual Faculties which perceive the relations of 
External Objects. 

24. Locality. I 27. Number 

25. Order. 28. Tune. 

26. Time. | 29. Language. 



Genus IV.— Reflecting Faculties. 

30. Comparison I 32. Wit. 

31. Causality. 33. Imitation. 
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CATECHISM. 



INTRODUCTION. 



What is Phrenology? 

A system of Philosophy, the fundamental 
principles of which are, that the brain is the 
organ of the mind, and that different parts of 
that organ have different functions, — these 
functions manifesting the various powers, 
thoughts, and feelings of the mind. 
Who was the founder of this system ? 
The late Dr. Gall of Vienna. 
Give a short account of the manner in ivhich 
he was led to its discovery ? 

By the circumstance, that such of his fel- 
low-students at College as possessed a great 
talent of learning to repeat, had prominent 
eyes; and he recollected that those distin- 
guished for the same talent in the first school 
he was at, were characterized by a similar 
2 
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peculiarity. Reflecting that if the memory 
for words was indicated by an external sign, 
he conceived that such might be the case with 
the other powers of the mind : and from that 
time observed strictly every individual whom 
he met with, remarkable for any peculiarity 
of talent or disposition. He visited asylums, 
prisons, and schools, and there studied the de- 
velopements of the heads of those who were 
remarkable either for superior or deficient 
mental endowment. He likewise took every 
opportunity of examining the brains of those 
whose heads he had observed while. alive, and 
found, as a general fact, that the surface of 
the brain corresponded to the form which the 
skull had presented during life. He thus col- 
lected, by the most indefatigable zeal, innu- 
merable instances of developement, and found 
out by degrees that there was a concomitance 
between particular talents and dispositions, 
and particular forms of head. Fact succeed- 
ing fact, to the establishment of his previous 
observations, he divulged his system at Vienna, 
in lectures, in 1796. 

Was any other person associated with him 
in his researches ? 

Yes. Dr. Spurzheim commenced the study 
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of the science under him in 1800, and in 1804 
became the partner of his labours. 

Has Dr. Spurzheim done much towards the 
advancement of Phrenology ? 

Yes. He has made many valuable disco- 
veries on the anatomy and physiology of the 
brain, and formed his own observations, with 
those of Dr. Gall, into a beautiful system of 
mental philosophy. It is chiefly to his works 
and personal exertions, that we, in Britain, 
are indebted for a knowledge of the science. 

Is Phrenology making much progress at the 
present day ? 

Yes. It is daily gaining converts both at 
home and abroad ; is supported by many of 
those who at one time entertained the most 
violent prejudices against it ; and the justness 
of its principles is acknowledged by many of 
the ablest writers of the age. 

Phrenology, then, teaches that the brain is 
composed of a number of organs, each connect- 
ed with a particular mental power; does it 
likewise inform us whether the mind is an ag- 
gregate of separate powers, or a simple sub- 
stance ? 

It gives us no information whatever on this 
point ; phrenologists, however, with philoso- 
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phers in general, imagine the mind to be a 
simple and indivisible substance. 

Does phrenology, thus referring the mental 
powers to -particular organs, not lead to materi- 
alism ? 

By no means. Phrenology to do so must 
teach that the different cerebral parts or some 
state of these are the mind, which is not the 
case. It merely states that these are the 
organs of the mind, which in itself is a direct 
denial that phrenology leads to materialism. 
No one is weak enough to suppose that the 
auditory and optic nerves are hearing and see- 
ing, they are nothing more than the organs of 
these senses ; in like manner the different cere- 
bral parts are the organs, and merely such, 
of the mind. 

Does phrenology then, not necessarily lead 
into any inquiry concerning the material and 
spiritual connexion or the substance of the 
mind ? 

No. These are questions which can only 
lead to vague and useless speculation. 

Mention some of the phenomena which go to 
prove the brain to be an aggregate of parts, 
each performing a particular function. 

First. The mental powers are not equally 
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developed at the same time, but appear in suc- 
cession, as the different parts of the brain to 
which they belong become successively deve- 
loped. 

Second. Genius is generally partial. For 
example, a person may possess a strong ge- 
nius for poetry or music, and be totally desti- 
tute of any for metaphysics or mathematics. 

Third. In dreaming, some of the faculties 
are awake, while others are asleep ; now, if 
they were all manifested through one and the 
same organ, it would be absolutely impossible 
for them to appear in such opposite states at 
one and the same time. 

Fourth. In partial insanity, there is a great 
deficiency in the operations of some of the 
faculties, while the others remain powerful 
and healthy. 

Fifth. When the brain is injured, all the 
mental faculties are not equally affected, but 
one or more, in particular, manifest an evident 
disturbance in their functions. 

How is the strength of each mental power 
judged of? 

By the size of the cerebral organ : for men- 
tal power is invariably, other conditions being 

equal, in proportion to .cerebral developement 

2* 
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What are these conditions ? 

1st, The constitution or quality of brain ; 
2d, Particular combinations of organs ; and, 
3d, Exercise. 

How does the first condition affect this rule ? 

By the manifestations of that brain which 
is naturally of a fine texture and vigorous 
constitution, being stronger than those of an- 
other of the same size, but which does not 
naturally possess these qualities. 

How is it affected by the second condition ? 

By one set of faculties controlling or excit- 
ing to action another, and thereby diminishing 
or increasing the power with which they, under 
opposite circumstances, would manifest them- 
selves. Thus, the propensities, if under the 
complete control of the higher sentiments, will, 
for want of exercise, be weak, compared with 
the same which are free from such restraint, 
and continually in a state of action ; and a 
large developement, for example, of Love of 
Approbation, by exciting to action any other 
faculty or faculties, will increase their power 
upon the same principle, &c. &c. 

And how does the third condition affect it ? 

By increasing the vigour of one or more of 
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the organs, which is affected upon the same 
principle that exercise invigorates the frame. 

You have said that each mental power is 
judged of by the size of its respective cerebral 
organ. How do you ascertain the size of each 
of these organs, and of the brain as a whole ? 

By the size and particular developement of 
the skull. 

Does the skull, then, accurately represent the 
form of the brain ? 

In general with great accuracy, although 
the inner surface of the skull may sometimes 
follow the shrinking of the brain, which takes 
place after the middle period of life faster than 
the outer, or it may become thinner in one part 
than another in old age, and thus cannot be 
considered a perfectly accurate index of the 
form of the brain. In infancy, again, the brain 
and skull are but imperfectly formed, and this 
state of life likewise comes under the same 
objection. The frontal sinus may likewise 
offer a slight obstacle to the cerebral develope- 
ment being observed in its situation. 

What is the most proper period of life, then, 
to seek far demonstrative evidence of the 
science ? 

About the middle period, when the diver- 
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gence from parallelism in the two plates of the 
skull does not exceed one-eighth of an inch. 

Has this divergence any material effect in 
diminishing scope for Phrenological observa- 
tion ? 

No : as the difference of size in different 
parts of the brain extend from one inch to one 
inch and a quarter. 

What is the frontal sinus? 

It is an opening caused by the divergence of 
the two plates of the frontal bone, occurring 
at the top of the nose. 

Does it cover any Phrenological organs ? 

Not before the age of twelve, when it some- 
times extends over the spaces marked 22, 23, 
24, and 25, on the busts, and, of course, throws 
some degree of uncertainty over the develope- 
ment of these organs. 

How is a mental organ defined? 

" A mental organ is a material instrument, 
by means of which the mind in this life enters 
into particular states, active and passive."* 

What is meant by the term Faculty, in Phre- 
nology? 

It is used as a convenient term for express- 

* Combe. 
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ing particular states of the mind, when influ- 
enced by particular organs. Thus, the faculty 
of Conscientiousness, means every particular 
mode of feeling induced by the organ of Con- 
scientiousness; that of Benevolence, the same 
with regard to the organs of that feeling, &c. 

What is a primitive faculty ? 

A faculty may be considered primitive, 
" 1st, Which exists in one kind of animals and 
not in another. 2d, Which varies in the two 
sexes of the same species. 3d, Which is not 
proportionate to the other faculties of the same 
individual. 4th, Which does not manifest it- 
self simultaneously with the other faculties ; 
that is, which appears and disappears earlier 
or later in life than other faculties. 5th, 
Which may act or rest singly. Qth, Which 
is propagated in a distinct manner from 
parents to children; and 1th, Which may 
singly preserve its proper state of health or 
disease."* 

Is it necessary to become acquainted with the 
anatomy of the brain, in order to become a 
practical Phrenologist ? 

By no means ; although it is highly advan- 
tageous. 

* Spurzheim. 
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Give a brief outline of that organ. 

The brain is an organ composed of two 
corresponding hemispheres, separated by a 
strong membrane, called the falciform process 
of the dura mater, is fibrous, and consists of 
an aggregate of parts, which manifest, as has 
already been observed, the different mental 
faculties. The two hemispheres generally 
correspond in form and functions, so that we 
have two organs, one in each hemisphere, for 
each mental power. The two hemispheres 
are brought into communication and co-opera- 
tion with each other, by a body called the 
Corpus Callosum. The Cerebellum, or little 
brain, in man, is situated below the brain at 
the back part of the head, and is separated 
from the latter by a dense membrane called 
the Tentorium. They are connected with 
each other by a body, called the Medulla 
Oblongata. 

Is the brain divided by lines into its various 
organs, in the manner as is delineated on the 
busts ? 

No. " Each part is inferred to be a sepa- 
rate organ ; because its size cateris paribus, 
bears a regular proportion to the energy of a 
particular mental power." 
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DIVISION AND CLASSIFICATION. 



How are the mental faculties divided ? 

Into two orders — the Affective and In- 
tellectual faculties. These again are divided 
into Genera : the former into two — the Pro- 
pensities and the Sentiments; and the latter 
into three — the External Senses, the Percep- 
tive and Reflective Faculties. 



Order I. — Feelings. 



genus I. — propensities. 



What is the nature of the faculties that come 
under the first genus ? 

Their nature is to produce a propensity of 
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a specific kind. They do not form ideas, and 
are common to man with animals. 



1. AMATIVENESS. 

Where is the organ of Amativeness situ- 
ated? 

At the back part of the head, between the 
mastoid process on each side. When large, 
it gives a thickness to the neck at these parts. 
That portion of the brain denominated the 
cerebellum, is the organ of this propensity. 

What is the function of this faculty? 

To give rise to the sexual feeling. 

What is the reason that this feeling is little 
or not at all felt during the earlier periods of 
life? 

Because the cerebellum, which manifests it, 
is then but very imperfectly developed, and 
does not attain its full size, till from the age of 
eighteen to twenty-six. 

What proportion does the cerebellum bear to 
the brain in new-born children, and in adults? 

Tn the former, the proportion is as one to 
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thirteen, fifteen, or twenty: in the latter, as 
one to six, seven, or eight. 

Is there any difference in the proportion be- 
tween this organ and the brain in males and 
females in general ? 

In males it generally bears a greater pro- 
portion to the brain than in females. 

Where are remarkable developements to 
be found? 

In the casts of Mitchell, Dean, and Raphael, 
where it is very large. In Dr. Hette, very 
small. 

Is this organ established? 

Yes. 



2. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 

Where is the organ of Philoprogenitiveness 
situated ? 

Immediately above the middle part of the 
cerebellum. When large, it gives a drooping 
appearance to the back part of the head. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To produce an instinctive love of offspring 
in general. When the feeling is strong, the 
3 
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individual experiences great pleasure in be- 
holding and caressing children. 

Is this feeling distinct from that of Benevo- 
lence ? 

Yes. We frequently find it in those who 
are destitute of any compassionate feeling to- 
wards adults. 

Is there any difference in the proportion be- 
tween this organ and the brain in males and 
females in general ? 

Females possess it in the greatest proportion 
in general. 

Are there any nations which are remarkable 
for a large developement of this organ ? 

Yes. The Hindoos, Negroes, and Charibs, 
have it in general very fully developed. 

Is it established ? 

Yes. 



3. CONCENTRAT1VENF-SS. 

Where is the organ of Concentrativeness 
situated ? 

Immediately above Philoprogenitiveness, 
and below Self -Esteem. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 
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Dr. Spurzheim considers it as yet conjectu- 
ral, while Mr. Combe and others are led to 
suppose, that it bestows the power of concen- 
trating two or more mental powers, at one 
and the same time, towards any particular 
object. 

How do they suppose it manifests itself in an 
author. 

By a condensation of style, with a strict 
concatenation of ideas, a distinctness of rela- 
tions, and unity of object, which are supposed 
by them to be the result of the influence of this 
faculty over the others. 

What name does Dr. Spurzheim give it ? 

Inhabitiveness, from observing it to be large 
in those persons and animals who were at- 
tached to particular places. 



4. ADHESIVENESS. 

Where is the organ of Adhesiveness situa- 
ted? 

On each side of Concentrativeness, higher 
up than Philoprogenitiveness. 

What is the function of this faculty? 

To produce the instinctive tendency of at 
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tachment to objects, animate and inanimate. 
It gives to those in whom it is strong, an invo- 
luntary impulse to cling to the object of their 
affections, and they experience the greatest 
delight in a return of affection. 

Do males or females possess it stronger in 
general ? 

Females generally possess it stronger. 

When the feeling is very energetic or very 
feeble, what are the results ? 

When very energetic, the individual feels 
excessive regret at being separated from a 
friend, or at leaving his country. When very 
weak, he has little or no attachment to man- 
kind, and may become an anchorite or her- 
mit. 

Is it established ? 

Yes. 



5. COMBATIVENESS. 

Where is the organ of Combativeness situ- 
ated? 

At the inferior and posterior angle of the 
parietal bone, on each side of Philoprogeni- 
tiveness ? 

What is the function of this faculty ? 
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To produce active courage, and, when the 
feeling is energetic, the propensity to attack. 
It inspires the mind with a feeling of boldness, 
supports it in facing and prompts it to over- 
come opposition. 

What are the results of the predominating 
energy, and of the deficiency of this faculty ? 

When very energetic, it gives rise to a de- 
sire for contention, a quarrelsomeness and 
fieryness of disposition, and a pleasure in 
fighting. When very weak, there is a timidity 
and general want of energy in the charac- 
ter. 

In whom is the organ found large ? 

In the Charibs, King Robert Bruce, Gene- 
ral Wurmser, David Haggart, and generally 
in those who have murdered from the in> 
pulse of the moment, as in Mary Macinnes. 

Is it established? 

Yes. 



6. DESTRUCTIVENESS. 

Where is the organ of Destructiveness situa- 
ted? 

Immediately above, and extending a little 
3* 
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farther backward and forward from the ex- 
ternal opening of the ear. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To produce the impulse to destroy in gene- 
ral. It incites-us to exterminate objects that 
Combativeness leads us to resist and over- 
come. Anger and rage are manifestations of 
it. In writing, it is essential to satire, and 
prompts the author to write cuttingly. 

When this feeling is very energetic or very 
weak, what are the results 1 

When very energetic, wanton cruelty will 
result, if uncontrolled by the higher moral feel- 
ings ; and when feeble, there is a want of fire 
in the constitution, and a feebleness of resent- 
ment, which the individual as well as others 
feel, who are apt to subject him to their de- 
fiance. 

Where are remarkable developements of the 
organ to be found? 

In the heads of Dean, Thurtell, King Rob- 
ert Bruce, Bellingham, in cool and deliberate 
murderers, and in persons who delight in cru- 
elty, where it is large ; and in general in the 
Hindoos, small. 

Is it established? 

Yes. 
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ALIMENTIVENESS. 



Where is the organ of Alimentiveness 
situated ? 

Probably at the zygomatic fossa, immedi- 
ately under Acquisitiveness, and before De- 
structiveness. It is supposed to lead to the se- 
lection of food, — to be the organ of the in- 
stinct that prompts us to take nourishment. 
Its place is indicated by a cross on the new 
busts. — See plate. 



7. SECRETIVENESS. 

Where is the organ of Secretiveness situ- 
ated? 

Immediately above Destructiveness, at the 
inferior angle of the parietal bone. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To produce an instinctive tendency to con- 
ceal the various thoughts, emotions, and de- 
sires, that arise in the mind, until judged of by 
the understanding. It gives a prudence to the 
character, by imposing a restraint upon the 
other faculties, and serves as a defence against 
prying curiosity. It enables man and animals, 
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by prudence, slyness, or cunning, to avoid the 
assaults of enemies, when they are unable to 
repel them by force. In writing, it leads to 
irony, and combined with the faculty of wit, 
gives a talent for humour. 

When this feeling is very energetic or very 
feeble, what are the results ? 

When very energetic, and not regulated by 
strong intellect and moral feeling, it will give 
rise to cunning, instead of prudence, and may 
lead to the practice of lying and deceit, and, 
combined with Acquisitiveness, to theft. It 
supplies the cunning necessary for this latter 
avocation. When it is very feeble, there is a 
want of tact about the individual in his inter- 
course with society ; his thoughts and emo- 
tions are expressed without the least regard to 
time, place, or circumstances. Indeed, he 
cannot adapt, or experiences the greatest dif- 
ficulty in adapting, the former to the latter. 



8. ACQUISITIVENESS. 

Where is the organ of Acquisitiveness situ- 
ated ? 
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Before Secretiveness and below Ideality, at 
the inferior angle of the parietal bone. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To produce the desire to acquire and pos- 
sess in general. 

Is there any particular object to which it 
is directed ? 

No. It takes its direction from the other 
faculties, which may lead it to desire the pos- 
session of pictures, antique coins, minerals, 
&c. as well as money. 

What is the result of the predominating 
energy of this feeling ? 

Avarice. Covetousness, dishonesty, and 
theft, are its abuses. 

Where is the organ found large? 
In Heaman. It is full in the Rev. Mr. 

M , and moderate in King Robert 

Bruce. 

Is it established ? 
Yes. 
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9. CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 



Where is the organ of Constructiveness 
situated? 

Before Acquisitiveness, a little upward and 
backward from the outer angle of the eye. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To produce a tendency to construct in ge- 
neral ; but, like Acquisitiveness, it takes its 
direction from the other faculties. For ex- 
ample, if combined with Covnbativeness and 
Destructiveness, it will give a desire to con- 
struct implements of war, — with predomina- 
ting Veneration, to erect places of religious 
worship, &c. 

Is this faculty indispensable to a genius 
for mechanics ? 

Yes. 

Do the lower animals that build possess 
the organ large? 

Yes. It is large in the field-mouse and 
beaver, and in all animals remarkable for 
constructive powers. 

Where are remarkable developements of 
it to be found? 

In Raphael, Michael Angelo, Brunei, Hay- 
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don, and Herschel, where it is very fully de- 
veloped ; and in the New Hollanders, who 
have it small. Being indispensable to the 
talent for works of art of every description, 
it is found large in all those painters, sculptors, 
mechanicians, and architects, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in their particular de- 
partments. 

Is this organ established ? 

Yes. 



GENUS II. — SENTIMENTS. 



What is the nature of the faculties belong- 
ing to the Second Genus ? 

Their nature is to produce merely a Senti- 
ment ; that is, a propensity combined with a 
feeling or emotion of a certain kind. They 
do not form specific Ideas. Some of them are 
peculiar to man, others common to him with 
the lower animals. 

What are those that man possess in com- 
mon with the lower animals ? 
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Self-Esteem, Love of Approbation, Cau- 
tiousness, and Benevolence. 



10. SELF-ESTEEM. 

Where is the organ of Self-Esteem situ- 
ated? 

At the top and back part of the head, im- 
mediately above Concentrativcness. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To produce self-love in general. It inspires 
the mind with a degree of confidence in its 
own powers, and when combined with supe- 
rior sentiments and intellect, gives a dignity 
and greatness to the character. 

How does it manifest itself in different 
individuals, if not thus combined ? 

In arrogance, pride, conceit, or egotism. 
Combined with Love of .Approbation, it gives 
rise to envy ; with Destructiveness, not di- 
rected by Benevolence and Conscientiousness. 
to a delight in exposing others' faults, and en- 
deavouring to make them appear ridiculous or 
despicable. 
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What does a deficiency of the faculty pro- 
duce ? 

A want of confidence in one's powers, and 
a backwardness in acknowledging these. 

Where are remarkable dev elopements of 
the organ to be found? 

In David Haggart, Dempsey, and the Hin- 
doos, where it is large. It is moderate in Dr. 
Hette and the American Indians. 

Is it established ? 

Yes. 



11. LOVE OF APPROBATION. 

Where is the organ of hove of Approbation 
situated ? 

On each side of Self-Esteem, immediately 
above Adhesiveness. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To produce the love of the esteem, praise, 
or approbation of others. 

Is there any particular direction in which 
gratification of it will be sought? 

No. This will depend altogether upon the 
other faculties. For example, if combined with 
4 
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superior sentiments and intellect, it will incite 
the poet, sculptor, warrior, and orator, to the 
acquisition of an honourable fame. With pre- 
dominating propensity, inexpressible pleasure 
will be experienced in being considered the 
best fighter or the greatest drinker among a 
number of individuals. 

When the feeling is very energetic or very 
feeble, what are the results ? 

When very energetic, the individual is apt 
to become extremely fidgety about what others 
think of him, and is in the greatest misery if a 
rival be praised in higher terms than himself. 
When very feeble, he cares little or nothing 
about the opinion entertained of him by others. 

Where are remarkable developements of 
this organ to be found ? 

In King Robert Bruce, Dr. Hette, Clara 
Fisher, and the American Indians, where it is 
large. Such likewise is uniformly the case in 
bashful individuals : this disposition arising in 
a great measure from a fear of incurring dis- 
approbation. It is deficient in Haggart and 
Dempsey. 

Is it established ? 

Yes. 
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12. CAUTIOUSNESS. 



Where is the organ of Cautiousness situ- 
ated? 

Near the middle of each parietal bone. It 
lies in a line between Adhesiveness, and Love 
of Approbation, but farther forward than 
these. 

What is the function of this faculty '/ 

To produce the emotion of fear in general. 
It leads the individual to hesitate before he 
acts, and to trace the consequences that may 
ensue; and thus a moderate developement of 
it is essential to a prudent and circumspect 
character. 

What are the results ofthepredominati?ig 
energy and of the deficiency of this faculty? 

When it predominates, it produces doubts 
and irresolution, and, when in a state of high 
excitement from internal causes, sensations of 
dread and apprehension, and the disease called 
Hypochondria. When it is deficient, there is 
a want of fear in the character, and a tenden- 
cy to act without mature deliberation. 

Where are remarkable developements of it 
to be found ? 

In Dr. Hette and the Hindoos, where it is 
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large. In Bellingham and Mary Macinnes, 
moderate. In General Wurmser, small. 

May this faculty exist along with great 
personal courage ? 

Yes. Nothing is more common. Robert 
Bruce and Hannibal were remarkable for 
valour, while they, at the same time, possessed 
cautiousness in a high degree. 

Is this organ established ? 

Yes. 



13. BENEVOLENCE. 

Where is the organ of Benevolence situ- 
ated ? 

At the upper and towards the fore part of 
the head, immediately before the fontanel. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To dispose to compassion and active bene- 
volence ; to produce a desire for the happiness 
of others ; and charitably to view their actions. 
. Does a small developement of the organ 
produce cruelty ? 

By no means. This is only followed by an 
indifference to the welfare of others ; although 
cruelty may result from an uncontrolled De- 
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structiveness, which might not be the case if 
this faculty was powerful. 

Where are remarkable developements of 
the organ to be found? 

In Jacob Jervies and Henri Quatre, where 
it is large. In Bellingham, Griffiths, and the 
Charibs, very small. In King Robert Bruce 
and Gordon, moderate. 

You have said that this organ is common 
to man with the loiver animals ; how does 
it manifest itself in the latter? 

By a mildness and docility of disposition. 

Have animals that possess a great deve- 
lopement, or deficiency of this organ, been 
observed to manifest these qualities in a 
corresponding ratio ? 

Yes, invariably. A most satisfactory de- 
monstration of this will be found in the horse. 
The organ in that animal is situated in the 
middle of the forehead, a little above the eyes, 
where a great developement or deficiency of 
it will be found accurately to accord with its 
character. In the one case it will be good- 
natured and tractable; in the other, vicious 
and disposed to bite and kick. 

Is it established ? 

Yes. 

4* 
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II. SENTIMENTS PROPER TO MAN. 



What are the Sentiments that are proper 
to Man ? 

Veneration, Firmness, Conscientiousness, 
Hope, Wonder, Ideality, Wit or Mirthful- 
ness, and Imitation. 



14. veneration. 

Where is the organ of Veneration situ- 
ated ? 

Immediately behind Benevolence, at the 
middle of the coronal aspect of the brain. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To produce the feeling of respect and reve- 
rence; and, when directed to the Supreme 
Being, adoration. 

What are the results of the predominat- 
ing energy and of the deficiency of this feel- 
ing ? 

When it predominates, it is apt to produce 
a superstitious respect for objects of antiquity, 
and, when veiy energetic, a high degree of 
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religious enthusiasm, which may terminate in 
insanity. When very deficient, again, it ren- 
ders the mind little sensible to these feelings 
and emotions of respect, but does not neces- 
sarily produce profanity. 

May an individual have this organ very 
large, without possessing a high degree of re- 
ligious feeling ? 

Yes. Such may be the case if it be not di- 
rected to the Supreme Being. Voltaire, in 
whom the organ was extraordinarily large, 
affords a striking example of this. He em- 
braced every opportunity of turning religion 
into ridicule ; but still, in him, we find the 
strong manifestation of the faculty, in the high 
and almost servile degree of deference which 
he paid to superiors in rank and authority. 

Where are remarkable developements of 
this organ to be found? 

In Raphael, Bruce, Martin, and the Negroes, 
where it is large. In Dr. Hette, small. 

Is it established ? 

Yes. 
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15. FIRMNESS. 

Where is the organ of Firmness situated ? 

Towards the back part of the head, between 
Self-Esteem and Veneration. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To produce determination, constancy, and 
perseverance. 

How does it manifest itself? 

By giving a perseverance to the other facul- 
ties, and only to those that are of adequate 
power in attaining their objects. For exam- 
ple, a person with Firmness and Benevolence 
both in large proportion, will persevere in acts 
of charity ; but diminish the Benevolence, and 
it will take another direction. Let Casualily 
be the predominant power, and he will delight 
and persevere in abstract study. 

What are the results of the predominat- 
ing energy and of the deficiency of this feel- 
ing ? 

When it predominates, it produces stubborn- 
ness and obstinacy. When deficient, the per- 
son experiences great difficulty in steadily 
pursuing any particular object, and is apt to 
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yield to the impulses of his predominating feel- 
ings. 

Where are remarkable developements of 
the organ to be found? 

In King Robert Bruce, Haggart, and the 
American Indians, where it is large. In Mrs. 
H and Gibson, small. 

Is it established? 

Yes. 



16. CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

Where is the organ of Conscientiousness 
situated? 

Towards the posterior and lateral parts of 
the head, on each side of Firmness. 

What is the function of this faculty? 

To produce the feelings of obligation, incum- 
bency, and of right and wrong. 

Is Justice the result of this sentiment ? 

Yes, when acting in combination with the 
intellectual powers. 

When it is very energetic, or very feeble, 
ichat are the results ? 

When very energetic, the individual is 
strongly disposed to act justly from the mere 
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love of justice, and is highly disgusted at be- 
holding an action which is in the smallest de- 
gree connected with unjust principles. When 
very feeble, he experiences a difficulty in per- 
ceiving the nature of justice, and is very apt to 
commit an unjust action under the temptations 
of interest and inclination. 

Where are remarkable developements of 
the organ to be found? 

In Dr. Hette and Mrs. H , where it is 

large. In Bellingham, Haggart, and Gibson, 
small. 

Is it established ? 

Yes. 



17. HOPE. 



Where is the organ o/TIope situated ? 

Before Conscientiousness, on each side of 
Veneration. 

Wtxat is the function of this faculty ? 

To produce the sentiment of Hope in gene- 
ral, or the tendency to anticipate the fulfilment 
of what the other faculties may desire. 

Has the faculty any influence on a reli- 
gious character ? 
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Yes ; it gives a strong disposition to the ex- 
ercise of faith, and by looking forward to fu- 
turity, impresses a strong belief in a life to 
come. 

What are the results of a predominating 
energy and of a deficiency of this faculty? 

In the former state it disposes to credulity, 
and leads to rash speculation, magnifying 
every advantage : in the latter, it is apt to lead 
to despondency. 

Where are remarkable developements of 
the organ to be found? 

In Raphael, where it is large. In Dr. Hette, 
small. 

Is it established ? 

Yes. 



18. WONDER. 

Where is the organ of Wonder situated? 

Above Ideality, and before Hope. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

From a number of observations, it seems 
to be to give the tendency to believe in inspi- 
rations, presentiments, phantoms, &c. and a 
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natural disposition to delight in anything 
wonderful and marvellous. Supernatural 
fictions, mysterious incidents, and every- 
thing out of nature, are the delight of those 
who possess a large developement of the or- 
gan. The faculty is still considered as only 
being probable. 



19. IDEALITY. 

Where is the organ of Ideality situated? 

Immediately above Acquisitiveness, and 
extends forwards over that organ from Cau- 
tiousness. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To produce the feeling of beauty and per- 
fectibility ; — to elevate and imbue every idea 
conceived by the mind with a feeling of ex- 
quisiteness and enthusiasm. 

Wlien very vigorous, how does it manifest 
itself? 

By a strong tendency to embellish every 
object in nature with beauty and exaggerated 
qualities of every description. It is this 
faculty that gives rise to poetical rapture. 
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When very deficient, what follows ? 

A homeliness and simplicity of mind. 

Has it any influence over the other mental 
powers ? 

Yes. It expands the whole mind, and di- 
rects it to objects of an elevated and refined 
nature. 

Where are remarkable developemcnts of 
it to be found? 

In Milton, Shakspeare, Raphael, Words- 
worth, Haydon, and Byron, where it is large. 
In Mr. Hume, Bellingham, and Haggart, 
small. 

Is this organ established ? 

Yes. 



20. WIT OR MIRTHFULNESS. 

Where is the organ q/"Wit situated? 

At the side of the forehead, between Cau- 
sality and Ideality. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

According to Dr. Spurzheim, it is to give rise 
to the feeling of the ludicrous, creating, when 
strong, an almost irresistible disposition to 
5 
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view every object in that light, while Dr. Gall 
defines it to be the predominant intellectual fea- 
ture in Rabelais, Cervantes, Boileau, Swift, 
Sterne, and Voltaire. 

Does this faculty lead to satire? 

Yes; when combined with Combativeness 
and Desfructiveness. 

Jlnd to humour ? 

Yes, with Secretiveness; the former produ- 
cing the ludicrous colouring, while the latter 
supplies the slyness which constitutes humour. 

Where are remarkable developements of 
this organ to be found ? 

In Sterne, Voltaire, and Henri Quatre, 
where it is large. In Sir J. E. Smith, Mr. Hume, 
and the Hindoos, small. 



21- IMITATION. 

Where is the organ of Imitation situated? 

At the upper and fore part of the head, on 
each side of Benevolence. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To give a talent for imitation in general. 

Is it on this account necessary to the artist 
and player ? 
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Yes. To these it is quite indispensable, but 
to the eminent success of the latter it must be 
combined with a full proportion of Secretive- 
ness. It is by this latter faculty that he is ena- 
bled successfully to conceal his real character, 
and assume that of the individual he personifies. 

Will a large developement, then, of these 
two organs enable him to personify with 
equal success all characters, whatever their 
dispositions are represented to be ? 

By no means. He must likewise possess 
those faculties strong which form the striking- 
points in the character of the person he repre- 
sents. For example, to personify an indivi- 
dual of a fiery disposition, he must possess 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, both 
large, — for one that is characterized by envy 
and malevolence he must have in the same 
degree, Self-Esteem, Love of Ajiprobation, 
and Destructiveness, which faculties with small 
Benevolence, and Conscientiousness, consti- 
tute such a character. It is however not 
necessary that in him those two latter faculties 
be weak; they may be as powerful as the 
others, and he may be as able to personify 
individuals characterized by high Benevolent 
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and Conscientious feelings as those of an op- 
posite nature. 

Bo not the lower animals possess this fa- 
culty 7* 

Yes. Many of them do. Its manifestations 
are strikingly exhibited in some animals who 
imitate the voices of others for the purpose of 
attracting their prey, the more easily to devour 
it. We have familiar examples of its perfec- 
tion in the monkey, parrot, and several sing- 
ing birds. 

Where are remarkable developcments of 
the organ to be found? 

In Raphael, Clara Fisher, and uniformly in 
those artists and players who have distin- 
guished themselves for their imitative powers. 

Is it established ? 
' Yes. 

* This faculty perhaps ought to have been placed with 
Benevolence among those that are common to man with 
the lower animals, on account of many of these possessing 
it. To prevent confusion, however, by altering the pre- 
sent arrangement, which is followed by the most ap- 
proved works on Phrenology, and after which the new 
busts are marked, it has been here adopted. 
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ORDER II. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 



What is the nature of the Intellectual Fa- 
culties ? 

Their nature is to communicate to man and 
animals the knowledge of their own existence 
and that of the external world, and to perceive 
qualities and relations. They consist, as already 
mentioned, of the External Senses, the Per- 
ceptive and Reflective Faculties. 



GENUS I. EXTERNAL SENSES. 



What is the Nature of the External Senses 1 

Their nature is to bring man and animals 
into communication with the external world. 

Name these. 

1st, Feeling, or Touch; 2d, Taste; 3d, 
Smell ; 4th, Hearing ; 5th, Sight, 
5* 
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GENUS II. PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES. 



What is the nature of the Perceptive Fac- 
ulties 1 

Their nature is to take cognizance of the 
existence and qualities of external objects. 



22. INDIVIDUALITY. 

Where is the organ of Individuality situ- 
ated? 

At the middle of the lower part of the fore- 
head. A full developement of it is indicated by 
the breadth between the eye-brows. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To produce the desire to know objects mere- 
ly as such, without any reference to their uses 
or qualities. It gives a talent for observation 
of that kind which merely includes specific ex- 
istences, and is on that account indispensable 
to a genius for such sciences as botany, mine- 
ralogy, and anatomy, where abundance of 
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such information exists upon which the faculty 
can exert itself. 

Where are remarkable developements of 
the organ to be found? 

In the French, where it is generally large. 
It is moderate in the English, and in the Scotch 
small. 



23. FORM. 



Where is the organ of Form situated ? 

Between the middle of the orbitary plates 
of the frontal bone on each side of the Crista 
Galli. Its size is indicated by the width be- 
tween the eyes. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To judge of Form in general. It is essen- 
tial to those engaged in the imitative arts; 
enables the painter to distinguish the different 
casts of features and countenances in general; 
and upon the same principle, is of the most 
essential service to the mineralogist. 

Where is the organ found large? 

In Kins George III. and in the Chinese 
skulls. 

Is it established? 

Yes. 
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24. size. 



Where is the organ of Size situated? 
At the inner side of the eye-brow. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To judge of Size in general. It gives a 
talent for perspective, and is highly essential 
to the landscape painter. It enables the indi- 
vidual, in whom it is large, to judge of space 
with great accuracy. Some officers in the 
army possess this in a high degree in judging 
of the distance to which their lines will ex- 
tend, while others are as destitute of the 
power. 

In whom is the organ found large ? 

In Brunei, Williams, and Douglas. 

Is it established ? 

It is stated as only probable. 



25. WEIGHT, OR RESISTANCE. 

Where is the organ of Weight situated ? 
Towards the inner side of the eye-brow, 
between Size and Colouring. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 
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It seems to be to give the power of judging 
between the weight or resistance of bodies 
and their other qualities. It is essential to a 
genius for mechanics, enabling the individual 
to judge of momentum and resistance in that 
branch of science. " The faculty, in high en- 
dowment, manifests itself in engineering, in 
dynamical skill, in the knowledge and appli- 
cation of mechanical forces," and, probably, 
gives the power of adapting animal move- 
ments to the laws of equilibrium.* 

Where is the organ found large? 

In Brunei and Sir Isaac Newton. 

Is it established? 

It is stated as only probable. 



26. COLOURING. 

Where is the organ of Colouring situated ? 

At the middle of the arch of the eye-brow, 
between Weight and Order. It gives, when 
large, a projection forwards, or an arched ap- 
pearance to that part. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

* Vide Phrenological Journal, vol. II. page 426. 
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To give the power of perceiving colours, 
and distinguishing between their different 
shades. 

. Does not this power belong to the perfecta- 
bility of the eye ? 

No. There are those who have the most 
perfect vision, and yet are very destitute of 
the power of distinguishing colours, while 
others, whose eyes are by no means remark- 
able for acuteness of sight, possess the power 
in a high degree. 

What is the result of a large endowment of 
this faculty ? 

A passion for colours, a delight in flowers, 
painting, enamelling, dying, &c. 

Where are remarkable developements of this 
organ to be found ? 

In the portraits of Reubens, Rembrandt, 
Titian, Salvator Rosa, and Claude Lorraine, 
where its large size is indicated by the arched 
appearance of the eye-brow in its situation ; 
and in the masks of the late Sir Henry Rae- 
burn, Wilkie, and Hay don, by the projection 
forwards of the eye-brow at that part. 

Is it established ? 

Yes. 
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27. LOCALITY. 



Where is the organ of Locality situated ? 
A little above the eye-brow, at its outer 
side. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 
To give the power of recognizing places 
previously seen or described, and of remem- 
bering localities in general. In writing, it 
gives a talent for describing, and conveying 
to the mind vivid conceptions of scenery of 
every description. Combined with Indivi- 
duality, it gives a desire for travelling, and is 
essential to the topographer, geographer, as- 
tronomer, and landscape painter. 
Where is the organ found large ? 
In Kepler, Galileo, Newton, Tycho, Des- 
cartes, Sir Walter Scott, and Captain Cook. 
Is it established ? 
Yes.» 



28. NUMBER. 

Where is the organ of Number situated ? 
A little to the side of the outer angle of the 
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eye. Its large developement is indicated, 
along with a fulness of that part, by a depres- 
sion of the eye-brow there, or by an elevation 
at the outer angle of the orbit. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To give a talent for calculation in general. 
Arithmetic, algebra, and logarithms come 
under its immediate function, but the other 
branches of mathematics are not its simple 
results.* 

Where is the organ found large ? 

In the portraits of Euler, Kepler, Laplace, 
Gassendi, &c, and in George Bidder, Hum- 
boldt, and Colburn. 

Is it established ? 

Yes. 



29. ORDER. 

Where is the organ of Order situated ? 
At the outer part of the eye-brow, between 
Number and Colouring. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To produce the instinctive love of order 

* Spurzheim's Phrenology. 
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and proper arrangement in general. Those 
females in whom it is large, will be found 
taking the greatest pleasure in arranging 
house affairs methodically, and experiencing 
the greatest uneasiness at beholding anything 
out of its proper place or in a state of confu- 
sion. 

Is it this faculty that gives rise to the idea 
of classifications and philosophical inferences ? 

No. This is done by the reflective faculties 
which perceive the relations and dependencies 
of these. This faculty is merely concerned 
with the arrangement of objects as they are 
physically related. 

Is the organ established ? 

It is considered as only probable. 



30. EVENTUALITY. 



Where is the organ of Eventuality situated ? 
At the lower part of the forehead, below 
Comparison and above Individuality. 
6 
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What is the function of this faculty?* 
It seems to be to take cognizance of the 
active occurrences of life. " Individuals who 
have it large are attentive to all that happens 
around them, to phenomena, or events, or 
facts ; they are fond of history, of anecdotes, 
are inquisitive, and desire information on 
every branch of natural knowledge."! It 
conduces to a talent for details, and business 
of a practical nature, and is hence essential 
to the lawyer, medical practitioner, &c. 



* Mr. Combe thus describes it, distinguishing it from 
Individuality .— " A horse, when at rest, may be consi- 
dered as an object of mere existence : and as such, is 
the proper object of Individuality. But the horse grows 
from birth to maturity ; its lungs play, its blood circu- 
lates, its muscles contract ; also it walks, trots, or gal- 
lops ; these are its active phenomena, and of them Even- 
tuality takes cognizance. Individuality seeks the kinds 
of knowledge indicated by nouns ; while Eventuality is 
conversant with occurrences designated by verbs." 

f Spurzheim's Phrenology. 
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31. TIME. 



Where is the organ of Time situated ? 

Under Causality and Wit; in a line between 
the two. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To give the power of judging of time and 
intervals in general. It enables us to judge 
of the lapse of time from any particular pe- 
riod ; gives the musician the power of observ- 
ing it in performing ; and conduces to a talent 
for harmony and versification. 

Is this organ established ? 

It is stated as only probable. 



32. TUNE. 



Where is the organ of Tune situated ? 

At the lateral part of the forehead, as near 
as possible on a line with Time. 

How is a large developement of it indicated ? 

Either by a pyramidal form, or a largeness 
and roundness of the lateral parts of the fore- 
head. 
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Is there any difficulty in ascertaining the 
developement of this organ successfully ? 

Yes. The beginner experiences it in a 
considerable degree, but may soon acquire an 
expertness in distinguishing its various degree s 
of size, by comparing the heads of individuals 
possessing opposite talents in that respect. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To give the perception of melody. 

Does a large developement of the organ 
alone constitute a genius for music ? 

No. This results from the indispensable com- 
bination of other faculties with that of Tune. 

What are these, and how do they act ? 

The principal are, Time, Ideality, Secretive- 
ness, and Imitation, which give a just percep- 
tion of intervals, an elevation and expression 
to the whole. 

Where is the organ found large? 

In Gluck, where it has a pyramidal form. 
In Mozart, Viotti, Tumsteg, Dussek, and Cres- 
centi, where it is distinguished by a fulness 
and roundness of the lateral parts of the fore- 
head. 

Is it established ? 

Yes. 
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33. LANGUAGE. 



Where is the organ of Language situated ? 

On the plate of bone that forms the roof of 
the eye. 

How is its large developement indicated ? 

By a prominence or depression of the eyes. 

What is the cause of these two different 
states ? 

When the fibres are long, they push the eye 
forwards, and thus cause the prominence; when 
thick, the eye is depressed towards the outer 
angle of the orbit. 

What is the function of this faculty? 

To enable us to acquire a knowledge of, and 
to give the power of using artificial signs or 
words. 

Does this faculty learn the signification of 
words? 

No. A person who has it powerful may com- 
mit to memory various pieces and passages of 
different descriptions, without much knowledge 
of their meaning, (the intellectual faculties be- 
ing feeble,) or any emotion being excited in 
6* 
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his mind by them. These are altogether recog- 
nized and felt by the other faculties. 

Wlien this faculty is very strong, how does it 
manifest itself? 

By an extreme verbosity both in writing 
and speaking, and, when combined with fee- 
ble reflecting powers, by a looseness and inele- 
gance of style ; in conversation, by a frequent 
repetition of the same sentences, notwithstand- 
ing their being of the easiest comprehension, 
and a continual tendency to speak, which is 
done with such a volubility of tongue and 
want of reflection, as would indicate that plea- 
sure was experienced in mere articulation. 

When very feeble, what is the result ? 

A difficulty in communicating one's ideas 
to another, from a want of expression, which 
frequently causes stammering, and a repetition 
of the same words, and a meagreness of style 
in writing. 

Where is this organ found large? 

In Sir J. E. Smith, Humboldt, and Voltaire. 
In the mask of Fraser it is small. 

Is it established ? 

Yes. 
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DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN THE FUNCTIONS OF THE OTHER 
KNOWING FACULTIES AND INDIVIDUALITY. 

It will be here proper to take some notice 
of the distinction which exists between the 
other Knowing Faculties and Individuality. 
It must be remarked, that the faculties oiForm, 
Colouring, and Size merely take cognizance of 
these qualities in a separate state, as they exist 
in an object ; they do not themselves constitute 
the object as a whole, but merely as possess- 
ing these qualities. Some faculty, then, is requi- 
site for combining these, and forming a single 
intellectual conception out of them, and that 
is Individuality. For example, in looking at 
a horse we do not observe Form, Colour, and 
Size as separate qualities, but we have a single 
mental conception in which these are combined 
— the animal as a whole : nor, in beholding 
an army, do we observe these, with Number 
and Order, which produce the ideas of plural- 
ity, and of arrangement and gradations of 
rank, as separate qualities. They are all com- 
bined by Individuality, and we have a single 
intellectual conception — an army. 
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Individuality, then, combines the aggregate 
qualities of an object, or, those objects which 
are taken cognizance of by the other Knowing 
Facultiesintoa.nindividualconce])tion,wh.ich. 
is regarded and spoken of as a mere existence, 
without any relation to its separate qualities. 



GENUS III. REFLECTING FACULTIES. 



What is the nature of the Reflecting Facul- 
ties ? 

Their nature is to produce ideas of relation, 
or to reflect. They constitute what is called 
Reason or Reflection. 



34. COMPARISON. 

Where is the organ of Comparison situated ? 
At the middle of the forehead, above Eventu- 
ality. 

Wliat is the function of this faculty ? 
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To give the power of perceiving resem- 
blances and analogies. It gives the mind a 
tendency to compare one thing with another, 
and to suggest resemblances between objects 
or ideas, and disposes the individual who has it 
largely developed to use similitudes in writing 
and discourse. 

Where is this organ found large ? 

In Pitt, Roscoe, Raphael, Burke, John Bun- 
yan, and Mr. Hume. 

Is it established? 

Yes. 



35. CAUSALITY. 

Where is the organ of Causality situated ? 

In the forehead on each side of Comparison. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To produce the idea of Causation, or the 
connexion between cause and effect, and of 
their various relations and dependencies. It 
gives a strong perception of logical conse- 
quences, and is a chief element in the talent 
for abstract study. 
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When this organ is very large, and Com- 
parison and Individuality small, what is the 
result? 

A strong tendency to engage in speculations, 
without properly considering the circumstances 
upon which they are founded, and how far 
they will be applicable to the affairs of life. 

What is the result of a deficiency of this fa- 
culty? 

A superficialness of intellect, and an extreme 
difficulty in apprehending abstract science, 
even in its simplest forms. 

Wliere are remarkable developements of the 
organ to be found? 

In the portraits and busts of Bacon, Kant, 
Locke, Voltaire, Dr. Thomas Brown ; and in 
the masks of Haydon, Brunei, Burke, Frank- 
lin, and Wilkie, where it is largely developed. 
In Pitt, and Sir J. E. Smith, it is moderate, 
and in the Charibs and New Hollanders, very 
deficient. 

Is it established ? 

Yes. 
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MODES OF ACTIVITY OF THE FACULTIES. 



I. OF THE KNOWING AND REFLECTING FACULTIES. 



Phrenology, it seems, does not include as 
mental powers, those ji articular states which 
metaphysicians have regarded as such : viz. 
Perception, Conception, Imagination, Memo- 
ry, and Judgment,* what does it teach us 
concerning these ? 

That they are merely modes of activity of 
the Knowing and Reflecting Faculties. 

What, then, is Perception according to 
this view? 

• These five comprehend the various degrees of activity 
of the Knowing and Reflecting Faculties ; those of the 
Propensities and Sentiments will be considered hereaf- 
ter. It is unnecessary in these pages to take any notice 
of the other mental states treated of by metaphysicians. 
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It is the lowest degree of activity of these, 
and merely consists in their cognizance of ob- 
jects when presented to them. 

Will not Perception then, with regard to 
particular objects, be more or less perfect, 
according to the strength or weakness of the 
faculties that take cognizance of these ? 

Yes. Each of the faculties receives the 
impression of its object with a vividness and 
accuracy proportioned to its strength. 

What is Conception 1 

It is a higher degree of activity of these 
faculties than Perception, by which objects not 
present are called into the mind. 

What is Imagination 1 

It is the highest degree of activity of the 
same faculties, and consists in an impassioned 
and vivid conception of the objects belonging 
to these, in every variety of combination. 

Is there any material difference between 
Conception and Imagination ? 

No. The only difference is, that " the for- 
mer is the cool and methodical representation 
of things absent to one's self, or others, the lat- 
ter is the impassioned representation of the 
same things, and not merely in the forms and 
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arrangements of nature, but in new combina- 
tions formed by the mind itself." 

Imagination is commonly spoken of, as be- 
ing an attribute peculiar to the poet ; is not 
this, from what you have just now said, an 
erroneous opinion ? 

Yes. Imagination may be manifested as 
powerfully in the mathematician, artist, or 
metaphysician as in the poet. 

What is Memory? 

It is a particular mode of activity of the 
same faculties, and consists in recalling impres- 
sions into the mind in the order in which they 
occurred, with the knowledge of these having 
there previously existed. 

Are there, then, as many different kinds 
of Memory as there are Knowing and Re- 
flecting Faculties? 

Yes. We have facts for example, recalled 
by Individuality, tones by Tune, calculations 
by Number, &c. &c. 

What is Judgment ? 

In a metaphysical sense, it is the perception 
of relation, and belongs to the Reflecting Fa- 
culties alone; although the Knowing ones in 
one sense may be said to possess it. Size, for 
7 
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example, in perceiving the differences of space, 
and Tune those of tones, may with propriety 
be said to be so far judging of these. The 
drawing of inferences, however, from the ideas 
furnished by the Knowing Faculties, with the 
perception of the dependencies of phenomena, 
altogether belong to the Reflecting Faculties ; 
and constitute, properly speaking, Judgment. 

When an individual is observed to follow 
strictly the moral dictates of humanity, 
and conduct his affairs in a judicious 
manner ; is it proper, as is commonly done, 
to infer that he possesses a « sound judg- 
ment ;" and is his conduct merely the result 
of powerful Reflecting Faculties ? 

Such an individual may with propriety, in 
the popular sense of the term, be said to pos- 
sess a " sound judgment," for in this, it is used 
in a more extensive signification than in its 
metaphysical meaning ; but his conduct does 
not sanction the inference of his possessing 
strong Reflecting Faculties, although such may 
be the case. A full endowment of the Supe- 
rior Sentiments and of Individuality, with these, 
which may be moderate, is all that is neces- 
sary to account for his character. The Re- 
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fleeting Faculties are certainly required to 
point out a proper line of conduct, but it is the 
moral feelings of the person that prompt him 
to adopt it. 

May an individual, then, who possesses 
but a very limited endowment of these feel- 
ings, with strong Reflecting Faculties, be apt 
to be led into improjier conduct under par- 
ticular temptations 7 

Yes ; for, although his strong intellect may 
point out the propriety of acting in a consci- 
entious manner, if he has not proper feeling to 
do so, he is very apt to be led astray by his 
predominating selfish feelings ; and this indi- 
vidual, though properly speaking possessed of 
a strong judgment, will in the popular signifi- 
cation of the term be very destitute of it. Such 
was the case with the illustrious Lord Bacon, 
who, though possessed of the most transcen- 
dent intellect, exhibited a moral depravity rare- 
ly to be met with. 
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II. OF THE PROPENSITIES AND SENTIMENTS. 



The Knowing and Reflecting Faculties, it 
appears, can be called into action by an 
effort of the ivill ; or perhaps, more properly 
speaking, they are will themselves, and come 
into activity by some peculiar effort of their 
own. Is such the case with the Propensities 
and Sentiments 1 

No. We cannot, for example, experience 
the feelings of Courage, Fear, Compassion, or 
Sublimity, by merely willing to do so : before 
such can happen, the objects adapted to excite 
these must be present. Thus, opposition will 
cause Combativeness to start into activity, and 
Courage be the consequence. The approach 
of danger in the same way will rouse Cautious- 
ness and produce Fear ; while an object in 
distress by appealing to Benevolence com- 
mands Compassion, and those of grandeur 
affecting Ideality, give rise to feelings of Sub- 
limity. 
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But we sometimes involuntarily experience 
various feelings, such as fear, or awe, with- 
out the objects being present that are calcu- 
lated to excite these. What does this arise 
from ? 

From an internal excitement of the organs 
belonging to these, frequently arising from 
causes altogether unknown; and when this 
proceeds to a great extent, the organs take on 
a diseased action, and by a temporary over- 
powering of the judgment, induce a belief in 
the representations which they conjure up ; 
thus constituting Insanity. 

// appears from this, then, that there may 
be various kinds of insanity according to 
the organs affected ; is this the case in na- 
ture ? 

Yes. Precisely so. By this doctrine all the 
phenomena of Insanity are explained in the 
clearest and most satisfactory manner. 



7* 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS. 



PRINCIPLES FARTHER CONSIDERED, WITH PRAC- 
TICAL APPLICATIONS OF THESE. 

May the different me?ital faculties just 
gone over not be so modified by external cir- 
cumstances as to give the individual a. total- 
ly different character from that which they 
u)ould lead us to suppose he naturally pos- 
sessed ? 

No. Individuals who are, for example, natu- 
rally strongly addicted to cruelty, avarice, be- 
nevolence, or vanity, will, during the course 
of their lives, possess and manifest the same 
feelings, although they may be modified to a 
certain extent by education and example. 

Does education strengthen the mental 
faculties materially ? 

Yes. But it can never render those powers 
eminently energetic which are naturally feeble. 

Suppose an individual to possess in an 
eminent degree those natural powers which 
constitute genius, will these manifest them- 



selves, notwithstanding his being in a situa- 
tion where they cannot be conveniently cul- 
tivated, or in which efforts may be made to 
suppress them ? 

Yes. The force of genius will manifest 
its superiority in despite of every obstacle 
that circumstances or situation can present. 
It will ultimately burst forth, and shine in 
its native lustre in opposition to every effort 
made to extinguish it. By looking back to 
the lives of the poets, painters, and artists, in 
every age, we behold striking examples of this. 

Wliat is the 'phrenological meaning of Acti- 
vity and its distinction from power? 

Activity means the rapidity with which the 
faculties may be manifested. Power is merely 
an indication of the size of the organs. 

May great activity exist in these, without 
their being very fully developed ? 

Yes. Although the larger organs have the 
greatest natural tendency to be active, proba- 
bly owing to the stimulus communicated to 
them by their being more frequently exercised 
than the others. 

You have said before that all persons do not 
possess the same constitution and quality of 
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brain. This, of course, will make some differ- 
ence in the energy ivith ichich two brains of the 
same size, but which differ in these respects, 
will manifest themselves : are there any means 
by which these differences in constitution and 
quality may be ascertained. 

Yes. The temperaments enable us to do so 
to a considerable extent. 

What are the temperaments ? 

The Lymphatic, Sanguine, Bilious, and Ner- 
vous. 

How is the Lymphatic temperament distin- 
guished, and what state of brain is connected 
with it ? 

It is distinguished by a general roundness 
and softness of the body, a fair and clear skin, 
a languid circulation, with weak vital activity. 
The brain partakes of the general want of ener- 
gy, and the manifestations are proportionally 
weak. 

How is the Sanguine temperament distin- 
guished, and what is the state of brain con- 
nected with it ? 

By a well defined and moderate plumpness 
of form, a firmness of muscle, light hair, blue 
eyes, ruddy and fair complexion, and is ac- 
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companied by an activity in the circulation, 
and a fondness for exercise. The brain pat- 
takes of the general activity of the system, 
and is active. 

How is the Bilious temperament distin- 
guished, and what is the state of brain connected 
with it? 

By much firmness of flesh, by dark skin, 
black hair, decided features, rough and strong- 
ly marked outline of frame and a general ac- 
tivity of the brain and system in general. 

How is the Nervous temperament distinguish- 
ed, and what state of brain is connected with it ? 

By delicacy of form, small muscles, pale 
countenance, fine hair, and thin skin, by quick- 
ness of circulation and muscular motion, and 
often delicate health. There is a high degree 
of activity or sensibility of the nervous system, 
of which the brain as a part of it partakes, and 
its manifestations are eminently active. 

Are these temperaments always pure, or are 
they frequently mixed? 

They are frequently mixed. The most com- 
mon mixtures are the sanguine-lymphatic, the 
nervous-lymphatic, and the nervous-bilious. 

In judging, then, of the mental manifes- 
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tat ions of individuals, must the nature of 
their temperaments be taken into considera- 
tion ? 

Certainly. 

The temperaments, then, will affect both 
the degree of power and activity with which 
different brains will manifest their func- 
tions ? 

Yes ; in a considerable degree : but, there 
are some brains more active than others from 
causes altogether unknown ; and one or even 
two organs sometimes, though unfrequently, 
exhibit a disproportional degree of activity to 
the others in the same brain. This probably 
arises from some internal excitement similar 
to that which, at times, renders one nerve as 
the auditory, more acute in its perceptions 
than those of the other external senses. 

Is there any particular combination of organs 
when large, that gives a tendency to general 
activity of the brain ? 

Yes. A full developement of Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Love of Ap- 
probation, Firmness, and Hope, is commonly 
followed by this : an opposite tendency is the 



consequence of these organs being small, with 
Benevolence and Veneration large. 

How should the student commence mak- 
ing observations, after having attained a 
general knowledge of the situation and func- 
tions of the organs? 

He should first study the general size and 
configuration of heads, (remembering that 
idiocy is invariably the consequence of the 
brain being too small,) and then of the three 
orders of organs, and of the proportions which 
they bear to each other. Being familiar with 
these, he may proceed to the observation of 
individual organs, remarking, as he goes along, 
how the mental manifestations correspond with 
the cerebral developement, and recollecting 
that it is not the mere prominence he is to look 
for, but the real dimensions of the organs. 

How are the dimensions of the organs to 
be judged of? 

As size consists either in length or breadth, 
or in both, it must be judged of in two different 
ways. The length of an organ is ascertained 
by its distance from the Medulla Oblongata 
(for here all the organs meet) to the peripheral 
surface, and may be measured from the ear 
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which is nearly opposite to that body. The 
breadth, again, is judged of by its peripheral 
expansion. 

Jire there any instruments used for the 
purpose of ascertaining accurately the size 
of the organs 7 

No ; not altogether. There are two instru- 
ments, the Callipers and the Craniometer. The 
latter measures from the Medulla Oblongata, 
and is useful in ascertaining the length of the 
fibre ; but it does not indicate the breadth, 
which must be judged of by means of the hand 
or eye. The Callipers merely indicate the 
general size of the brain: they neither ascer- 
tain the breadth nor length of fibre. 

Jire the Phrenological Busts of much ser- 
vice to the student of Phrenology ? 

Only in so far as they point out the situa- 
tions of the organs and their proportions in 
one head. The varieties of size must be studied 
from the inspection of a great number of heads, 
where large developements may be contrasted 
with great deficiency. 

Is the inexperienced observer apt to feel 
any difficulty in distinguishing the situa- 
tions of the different organs in their various 
proportions oj developement ? 
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Yes. He is apt to be misled with regard to 
the size of any organ, from the circumstance of 
those in the neighbourhood being large or 
small. If they are small, the organ under ob- 
servation is elevated above them, while, if they 
are large, there will be no protuberance, but a 
smooth surface. In the latter state, the organ 
may appear to him to be smaller than in the 
former, although it is of the same size, or 
even larger. He may likewise experience dif- 
ficulty in distinguishing between two organs, 
when one of them is very largely developed 
and the other small, from the circumstance 
that the large organ sometimes pushes the 
small one a little out of its place. 

How, then, is he to distinguish between the 
two organs ? 

By observing the shape of the large one, 
and where the greatest prominence of it lies, 
which will be near its centre. 

What are the terms that are commonly 
used for denoting the gradations of size in 
the different organs ? 

Vert Small. Moderate. Rather Large. 
Small. Rather Full. Large. 
Rather Small. Fdll. Vert Large. 

In observing the appearance and mani- 
8 
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festations of particular organs in nature, 
what is the most proper manner in which 
we should proceed ? 

To begin with those organs of the larger 
size, and to compare the cerebral develope- 
ment of persons of opposite dispositions. Thus, 
the organ of Cautiousness may be examined 
in two individuals, the one being remarkable 
for timidity and caution, the other character- 
ized by precipitancy and want of fear. And 
in the same manner with the other organs. 

If two or three or more organs are found 
large in an individual's head, are we to con- 
clude that his dispositions are good or bad, 
or what directions his talents will take ? 

By no means. Before doing so, they must 
be compared with the other organs in the head 
of the individual, and it is to be remembered, 
that it is not the absolute size of the organs, or 
their size in reference to any standard head, 
that determines the predominance of particular 
talents or dispositions, but their size in propor- 
tion to that of the other organs in the head of 
the individual observed. Thus, in the head of 
Gordon, the murderer, the measurement from 
Destructiveness to Destructiveness is 5} inches, 
the moral and intellectual feelings are small, 
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Destructiveness being the largest organ in his 
head ; and in Raphael it is 5£ inches, but in 
his head the organs of intellect and of the 
moral sentiments are large, and we see their 
influence. He was a man of an amiable cha- 
racter — Gordon an atrocious murderer. 

Suppose a person to possess the animal 
organs fully developed, and those of the supe- 
rior sentiments and intellect small, what, 
then, will be the natural tendency of his 
mind ? 

To engage in the lowest pursuits whereby 
he may obtain the gratification of his predomi- 
nant faculties. 

Suppose exactly the reverse of this develope- 
ment to exist, what will be the result ? 

A natural tendency (the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties predominating) to engage in 
pursuits of a moral and intellectual nature. 

If some of the animal organs be large, and 
others of the moral and intellectid faculties well 
developed in the same individual, what will be 
the result . ? 

The propensities will be directed by the 
moral and intellectual faculties, and the indi- 
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vidual will seek for objects, by which those 
organs that are large may be gratified. 

According to this rule, hoio will the individual 
act who has got a large developement of the or- 
gans of Combativeness, Destructiveness, Con- 
scientiousness, and Benevolence 1 

As Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
which alone would give rise to rash and impe- 
tuous attack, and wanton cruelty, are combined 
with two faculties of an opposite nature, they will 
manifest themselves in some way which will 
not offend those two, but by which all the four 
may be gratified; and the individual will find 
a situation in the army, where, fighting in 
defence of his own country, they may all re- 
ceive gratification. Or, combined with strong 
intellect and moral feeling, they may take 
another direction, and he will engage in a 
warfare of another description, but which 
requires no less courage and spirit of destruc- 
tiveness. Of such it was by which Luther, John 
Knox, and others, have raised monuments of 
eternal fame to themselves. 

If a person possess Benevolence and Love of 
Approbation both large, how will he act ? 

He will be led to give charity, and to en- 
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gage in other benevolent actions, which, to 
gratify his Love of approbation, will be done 
in such a manner as most likely to call forth 
the admiration of others. 

How will a large Acquisitiveness combined 
with these, affect his character ? 

His Acquisitiveness will act as a strong bai"- 
rier against his extending money or property 
to the objects of his benevolence ; but he will be 
most assiduous in administering personal kind- 
ness, and in using his influence and advice to 
procure that which will conduce to the com- 
fort, and improve the pecuniary circumstances 
of these. 

How will Acquisitiveness and Conscientious- 
ness both large, manifest themselves ? 

As stealing, which might gratify •Acquisitive- 
ness, would offend Conscientiousness, the indi- 
vidual will endeavour to possess property or 
money by lawful means, for the purpose of 
gratifying both. 

What combination of faculties constitutes a 
courageous and prudent character ? 

A full developement of Combativeness and 
Cautiousness. 

What combination of organs would you ex- 
pect to find in a person of an envious character, 
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and who had a strong tendency on all occasions 
to speak lightly of others, to depreciate their 
talents or censure their characters ? 

As Envy {Benevolence and Conscientious- 
ness being small) is the result of large Self- 
Esteem and Love of approbation, such a 
combination with large Destructiveness, which 
produces hatred and malice, will be found to 
exist in such an individual. 

How will the equal develop ement of all 
the organs manifest themselves in an indi- 
vidual ? 

By exhibiting him in different phases of cha- 
racter, according to the set of faculties that 
predominate for the time. " He will pass his 
life alternately sinning and repenting. If ex- 
ternal influence is brought to operate upon 
him, his conduct will be greatly modified by 
it ; if placed, for instance, under severe disci- 
pline and moral restraint, these will cast the 
balance for the time, in favour of the higher 
sentiments ; if exposed to the solicitation of 
profligate associates, the animal propensities 
will probably obtain triumphant sway. Max- 
well, who was executed for housebreaking and 
theft, is an example of this combination. In 
him the three orders of organs are amply de- 
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velopcd, and, while subjected to the discipline 
of the army, he preserved a fair reputation ; 
but when he fell into the company of thieves, 
he adopted their practices, and was hanged.* 



* Combe. 




THE END. 
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" The articles in the present volume appear to us to evince tbe same ability 
and research which gained so favorable a reception for the work at its com 
menceinent. The Appendix to the volume now before us, containing an account 
of the Indian ha.ngv.agn of America, must prove highly interesting to the reader 
in this country; and it is at once remarkable as a specimen of history and phi 
lology. The work altogether, we may again be permitted to observe, reflects 
distinguished credit upon the literary and scientific character, as well as the 
scholarship of our country. "—Charleston Courier. 

"The copious ihformation which this work affords on American subjects, 
fully justifies its title of an American Dictionary; while at the same time the 
extent, variety, and felicitous disposition of its topics, make it the most conve 
nient and satisfactory Encyclopaedia that we have ever seen." — JfationalJoumal. 

" If the succeeding volumes shall equal in merit the one before us, we may 
confidently anticipate for the work a reputation and usefulness which ought to 
secure for it the most flattering encouragement and patronage." — Federal Qaiette. 

"The variety of topics is of course vast, and they arc treated in a manner 
which is at once so full of information and so interesting, that the work, instead 
of being merely referred to, might be regularly perused with as much pleasure as 
profit." — Baltimore American. 

i "We view it as a publication worthy of the age and of the country, and can- 
not but believe the discrimination of our countrymen will sustain the publish- 
ers, and well reward them for this contribution to American Literature."— Bal- 
timore Patriot. 

"It reflects the greatest credit on those who have been concerned in its pro- 
duction, and promises, in a variety of respects, to be the best as well as the most 
compendious dictionary of the arts, sciences, history, politics, biography, &c. 
which has yet been compiled. The style of the portion we have read is terse 
and perspicuous; and it is really curious how so much scientific and other in- 
formation could have been so satisfactorily communicated in such brief limits." 
— JV. Y. Evening Post. 

" A compendious library, and invaluable book of reference." — JV. Y. American. 

"Those who can, by any honest modes of economy, reserve the sum of two 
dollars and fifty cents quarterly, from their family expenses, may pay for this 
work as fast as'it is published ; "and we confidently believe that they will find at 
the end that they never purchased so much general, practical, useful information 
at so cheap a rate." — Journal of Education. 

" If the encouragement to the publishers should correspond with the testimony 
in favor of their enterprise, and the beautiful and faithful style of its execution, 
the hazard of the undertaking, bold as it was, will be well compensated ; and 
our libraries will be enriched by the most generally useful encyclopedic diction- 
ary that has been offered to the readers of the English language. Full enough 
for the general scholar, and plain enough for every capacity, it is far more con- 
venient, in every view and form, than its more expensive and ponderous prede 
cessors " — American Farmer. 

'The high reputation of the contributors to this work, will not fail to insure 
it a favorable reception, and its own merits will do the rest."— Silliman's Journ. 

"The work will be a valuable possession to every family or individual tb.it 
can afford to purchase it; and we take pleasure, therefore, in extending Hie 
knowledge of its merits." — National Intelligencer. 

"The Encylopaedia Americana is a prodigious improvement upon all that has 
gone before it ; a thing for our country, as well as the country that have it birth, 
to be proud of; an inexhaustible treasury of useful, pleasant, "and familiar barn 
ing on every possible subject so arranged as to be speedily and safety referred to 
on emergency, as well as on deliberate' inquiry; and better still, adapted to the 
understanding, and put within the reach of the multitude. * * * The Ency- 
clopaedia Americana is a work without which no library worthy of the name 
can hereafter be made up." — Yankee. 



CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA, 

CONDUCTED BY THE 

REV. DIONYSIUS LARDNER, LL. D. F.R.S. L.&.E. 

M. R.T. A. F.L.S. F.Z.S. Hon.FC.P.S. M. Ast. S. &c. fce. 

ASSISTED BY 

EMINENT LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN. 



Now Publishing by Carey, Lea, <y Blanchard, and for sale by all Booksellers. 

This work will form a popular compendium of whatever is useful, instructive, 
and interesting, in the circle of human knowledge. A novel plan of publication 
and arrangement has been adopted, which presents peculiar advantages. With- 
out fully detailing the method, a few of these advantages may be mentioned. 

Each volume will contain one or more subjects uninterrupted and unbroken, 
and will be accompanied by the corresponding plates or other appropriate illus- 
trations. Facility of reference will be obtained without fettering the work by 
a continued alphabetical arrangement. A subscriber may omit particular vol- 
umes or sets of volumes, without disintegrating his series. Thus each purchaser 
may form from the 'Cabinet" a Cyclopaedia, more or less comprehensive, as 
may suit his means, taste, or profession. If a subscriber desire to discontinue 
the work at any stage of its publication, the volumes which he may have re- 
ceived will not lose their value by separation from the rest of the work, since 
they will always either be complete in themselves, or may be made so at a trilling 

The purchasers will never find their property in this work destroyed by the 
publication of a second edition. The arrangement is such that particular vol- 
umes may be re-edited or re-written without disturbing the others. The "Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia " will thus be in a state of continual renovation, keeping pace 
with the never-ceasing improvements in knowledge, drawing within its circle 
from year to year whatever is new, and casting off whatever is obsolete, so as to 
form a constantly modernized Cyclopedia. Such are a few of the advantages 
which the proprietors have to offer to the public, and which they pledge them- 
selves to realize. 

Treatises on subjects which are technical and professional will be adapted, 
not so much to those who desire to attain a practical proficiency, as to those 
who seek that portion of information respecting such matters which is generally 
expected from well-educated persons. An interest will be imparted to what is 
abstract by copious illustration?, and the sciences will be rendered attractive, by 
treating them with reference to the most familiar objects and occurrences. 

The unwieldly bulk of Encyclopaedias, not less than the abstruse discussions 
which they contain, has hitherto consigned them to the library, as works of only 
occasional reference. The present work, from its portable form and popular style, 
will claim a place in the drawing-room and the boudoir. Forming in itself a 
Complete Library, affording an extensive and infinitely varied store of instruc- 
tion and amusement, presenting just so much on every subject as those not pro 
fessionally engaged in it require, convenient in size, attractive in form, elegant 
in illustrations, and most moderate in expense, the "Cabinet Cyclopedia" will, 
it is Imped, be found an object of paramount interest in every family. 

To the heads of schools and all places of public education the proprietors trust 
that this work will particularly recommend itself. 

It seems scarcely necessary to add, that nothing will be admitted into the 
pages of the " Cabinet Cyclopedia" which can have the most remote tendency 
to offend public or private morals. To enforce the cultivation of religion and 
the practice of virtue should be a principal object with all who undertake to 
inform the public mind; but with the views just explained, the conductor of this 
work feels these considerations more especially pressed upon his attention 
Parents and guardians may, therefore, rest assured that they will never find it 
necessary to place a volume of the "Cabinet " beyond the reach of their children 
or pupils. 



LARDNERS CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA. 

"IT 13 NOT EASY TO DEVISE A CURE FOR SUCH A STATE OT THINGS (THE DE- 
CLINING TASTE FOR SCIENCE',) BUT THE MOST OBVIOUS REMEDY IS 10 PROVIDE 
THE EDUCATED CLASSES WITH A SERIES OF WORKS ON POPULAR AND PR \C 1 1 
C.'.L SCIENCE, FREED FROM MATHEMATICAL SYMBOLS AND TEC11N1I A I. TEKMS, 
WRITTEN IN SIMPLE AND PERSPICUOUS LANGUAGE, AND ILLUSTRATED BY FACTS 
A [ID EXPERIMENTS, WHICH ARE LEVEL TO THE CAPACITY OF ORDINARY MINDS." 

Quarterly Uevicto. 



PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE OBJECTS, ADVAN- 
TAGES, AND PLEASURES OF THE STUDY OF NATU- 
RAL, PHILOSOPHY. By J. T. XV. Herschel, A. M. lute Fel- 
low of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

" Without disparaging any other of the many interesting and instructive vol- 
umes issued in the form of cabinet and family libraries, it is, perhaps, not too 
much to place at the head of the list, for extent and variety of condensed infor- 
mation, Mr. Herchel's discourse of Natural Philosophy in Dr. Lardncr's Cyclo- 
paedia." — Christian Observer. 

" The finest work of philosophical genius which this age has seen." — Mackin- 
tosh's England. 

" By far the most delightful book to which the existing competition between 
literary rivals of great talent and enterprise has given rise." — Monthly Heciew. 

" Mr. HerschcTs delightful volume. * * * We find scattered 1 1 ir< > 1 1 n li 1 1 1- - 
work instances of vivid and happy illustration, where the fancy is usefully called 
into action, so as sometimes to remind us of the splendid pictures which crowd 
upon us in the style of Bacon." — Quarterly Review. 

" It is the most exciting volume of the kind wc ever met with."— Monthly 
Mugaiine. 

" One of the most instructive and delightful books we have ever perused." — 
V. S. Journal. 



A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. By Capl. Kaler, ami Ihc 
Rev. Dionysius LarcLuer. With numerous engravings. 

" A work which contains an uncommon amount of useful information, ex 
hibited in a plain and very intelligible form." — Olmsted's Nat. Philosophy 

"This volume has been lately published in England, as n part of Dr. l.ardner'.-t 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, and has received the unsolicited approbation of the most 
eminent men of science, and the most discriminating journals and reviews, in 
the British metropolis. — It is written in a popular and intelligible style, entirely 
free from mathematical symbols, and disencumbered as far as possible Of tecli 
nical phrases." — Boston Traveller. 

" Admirable in development and clear in principles, and especially felicilous in 
illustration from familiar subjects." — Monthly Mag. 



OUTLINES OF HISTORY, from the earliest period to the 
present time. 



A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 
By the Rev. D. Lardner. With numerous engravings. 

" It fully sustairs the favorable opinion we have already expressed as to this 
valuable compendium of modern science." — Lit. Gazette. 

" Dr. Lardner has made a good use of his acquaintance with the familiar facts 
which illustrate the principles of science."— Monthly Magaiir.T. 

" it is written with a full knowledge of the subject, and in a popular «<vle, 
abounding in practical illustrations of the abstruse ojierations of these impor- 
tant sciences." — U. S. Journal. 



LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA. 



HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Sir James Mackintosh. In 
8 Vol*. Vols. 1, a and 3 published. 

" In the first volume of Sir James Mackintosh's History of England, we 
find enough to warrant the anticipations of the public, that a calm and lumin- 
ous philosophy will diffuse itself over the long narrative of our British His- 
tory." — Edinburgh Review. 

" in this volume Sir James Mackintosh fully developes those great powers, 
for the possession of which the public have long given him credit. The result 
is the ablest commentary that has yet appeared in our language upon some 
of the most important circumstances of English History." — Atlas. 

" Worthy in the method, style, and reflections, of the author's high reputa- 
tion. We were particularly pleased with his high vein of philosophical sen- 
timent, and his occasional survey of contemporary annals." — JVat. Oazette. 

" If talents of the highest order, long experience in politics, and years of 
application to the study of history and the collection of information, can com- 
mand superiority in a historian, Sir James Machintosh may, without reading 
this work, be said to have produced the best history of this country. A peru- 
sal of the work will prove that those who anticipated a superior production, 
have not reckoned in vain on the high qualifications of the author." — Courier. 



THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, to the Battle of 
Waterloo. By T. C. Grattan. 

" It is but justice to Mr. Grattan to say that he has executed his laborious 
task with much industry and proportionate effect. Undisfigured by pompous 
nothingness, and without any of the affectation of philosophical profundity, 
his style is simple, light, and fresh— perspicuous, smooth, and harmonious." — 
La Belle Assembles. 

" Never did work appear at a more fortunate period. The volume before us 
is a compressed but clear and impartial narrative."— Lit. Oaz. 



HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Eyre Evans Crowe. In 3 vols. 

" His history of France is worthy to figure with the works of his associates, 
the best of their day, Scott and Mackintosh." — Monthly Mag. 

" For such a task Mr. Crowe is eminently qualified. At a glance, as it were, 
his eye takes in the theatre of centuries. His style is neat, clear, and pithy; 
and his power of condensation enables him to say much, and effectively. In a 
few words, to present a distinct and perfect picture in a narrowly circum- 
scribed space."— La Belle Assembles. 



HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Sir Walter Scott. In 3 Vols. 

" The History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, we do not hesitate to de- 
clare, will be, if possible, more extensively read, than the most popular work 
of fiction, by the same prolific author, and fur this obvious reason: it com- 
bines much of the brilliant coloring of the Ivanhoe pictures of hy-gone man- 
ners, and all the graceful facility of style and picturesqueness of description 
of his other charming romances, with a minute fidelity to the facts of history, 
and a searching scrutiny into their authenticity and relative value, which 
might put to the blush Mr. Hume and other professed historians. Such is the 
magic charm of Sir Walter Scott's pen, it has only to touch the simplest inci- 
dent of every-day life, and it starts up Invested with all the interest of a scene 
of romance; and yet such is his fidelity to the text of nature, that the knights 
and serfs, and collared fools with whom his inventive genius has peopled so 
many volumes, are regarded by us as not mere creations of fancy, but as real 
flesh and blood existences, with all the virtues, feelings and errors of com- 
mon place humanity."— Lit. Oazette. 



LARDNERS CABIN F/F CYCLOPEDIA. 



HISTORY of the RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STATE of the SILK MANUFACTURE ; with numerous 

engravings. 

"it contains abundant information in every department of this interesting 
branch of human industry— in the history, culture, ami manufacture of silk."— 
Monthly .Magazine. 

'• There ;sa great deal of curious information in this little volume."— Lit. Gaz. 

HISTORY of the ITALIAN REPUBLICS; being a View of 
the Rise, Progress, and Fall of Italian Freedom. By J. C. L. 
De Sibmondi. 

"The excellencies, defects, and fortunes of the government! of the Italian 
commonwealths, form a body «f the most valuable materials for political phi- 
losophy, it is time that they should be accessible to the American people, aa 

they are about to be rendered in Sismondi's masterly abridgment, lie has done 
for his large work, what Irving accomplished so well for Ins Eife of Columbus." 
— National Gazelle. » 

HISTORY of the RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STATE of the MANUFACTURES of PORCELAIN and 
GLASS. With numerous Wood Cuts. 

" In the design and execution of the work, the author has displays 1 consider- 
able judgment and skill, and has so disposed of his valuable materials as to ren- 
der t'he hook attractive and instructive to the general class of readers."— .Vat. 
Evening Post. 

'• The author has, by a popular treatment, made it one of the most interesting 
books that has been issued of this series. There aie, we believe, few of I lie 
useful arts less generally understood than those of porcelain and glass making 
These are completely illustrated by Dr. La nine r, and the various processes of 
forming differently fashioned utensils, are fully described." 

BIOGRAPHY of BRITISH STATESMEN; containing the 
Lives of Sir Thomas More, by Sik James Mackintosh ; 
Cardinal Wolscy, Archbishop Cranmer, and Lord Burleigh. 

" A very delightful volume, and on n subject likely to increase in interest 
as it proceeds. * * * We cordially commend the work both for its design and 
execution." — London Lit. Gazette. 

Tire HISTORY of SPATN and PORTUGAL. In 5 vols. 

" A general History of the Spanish and Portuguese Peninsula, is a great de 
sideratum in our language, and we are glad to sec it begun under such favorable 
auspices. We have seldom met with a narrative which fixes attention more 
steadily, and bears the reader's mind along more pleasantly." 

" In the volumes before us, there is unquestionable evidence of capacity for 
the task, and research in the execution." — U. S. Journal. 

" Of course this work can he but an abridgment ; but we know not where so 
much ability has been shown in condensation. It is unequalled, and likely 
long to remain so. * * We were convinced, on the publication of the first vol- 
ume, that it was no common compilation, manufactured to order; we W( re pre 
pared to announce it as a very valuable addition to our literature. *** Our 
last words must be, heartily to recommend it to our readers." — (tthenaum. 

HISTORY of SWITZERLAND. 

"Like the preceding historical numbers of this valuable publication, it 
abounds with interesting details, illustrative of the habits, character, and polit- 
ical complexion of the people and country it describes ; and affords, in the small 
space of one volume, a digest of all the important facts which, in more elaborate 
histories, occupy five times the space." — Keening- Post. 



CABINET LIBRARY. 



No. 1.— NARRATIVE OF THE LATE WAR IN GER- 
MANY AND FRANCE. By the Marquess of London- 
derry. With a Map. 

No. 2.— JOURNAL of a NATURALIST, with plates. 

No. 3.— AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
With a portrait. 

No. 4.— MEMOIRS of SIR WALTER RALEGH. By Mrs. 
A. T. Thomson. 

No. 5.— LIFE of BELISARIUS. By Lord Mahon. 
MILITARY MEMOIRS of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
By Caft. Moyle Sherer, Author of Recollections of the 
Peninsula. In 2 vols. 18mo. 

" Tho tone of feeling and reflection which pervades the work is in the char- 
.Mhi i: nc mood of the writer, considerate, ardent, and chivalrous; his princi- 
ples, as might be expected, are sound and independent, and his language is 
frequently rich in those beauties which distinguish his previous writings. To 
us it appears a work which will not discredit its illustrious subject."— United 
Service Journal. 



GIJ3ANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY, being a Companion 
to the Journal of a Naturalist. 

"The Cabinet Library bids fair to be a series of great value, and is rccom 
mended to public and private libraries, to professional men, and miscellaneous 
readers generally. It is beautifully printed, and furnished at a price which will 
place it within the reach of all classes of society." — American Traveller. 

" The series of instructive, and, in their original form, expensive works, 
which these enterprising publishers are now issuing under the title of the 
" (alii net Library ," is a fountain of useful, and almost universal knowledge ; 
Hi.' advantages of which, in forming the opinions, tastes and manners of that 
portion o( society, to which this varied information is yet new, cannot be too 
highly estimated."— National Journal. 

"Messrs. Carey and Lea have commenced a series of publications under the 
above title, which are to appear monthly, and which seem likely, from the spe- 
I ,,„ -i, before us, to acquire a high degree of popularity, and to afford a mass of 
various information and rich entertainment, at once eminently useful and 
strongly attractive. The mechanical execution is fine, the paper and typography 
excellent."— Nashville Banner. 



MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEGH, 
with some Account of tUo Period in wliicli lie lived. By 
MRS. A. T. THOMSON. "With a Portrait. 

" =<uch is the outline of a life, which, in Mrs. Thomson's hands, is a mine of 
fnteresl from the first page to tho last the attention is -roused and sustained, 
and while we approve the manner, ws still more applaud the spirit in which it 
is executed." — Literary Gazette. 



CABINET LISSARY. 



JOURNAL, OF A NATURALIST. With Plnles. 

riants, trees, anil stones in: Dote . 

Birds, insects, beasts, and rural things 

"We again most strongly recommend toil little unpretending volume to thi 
attrntion of every lover of nature, and more particularly of our country nail- 
ers. It will induce them, we are Bure, to examine mora closely than tin y have 
been accustomed to do, into the objects of animated nature, and such examina- 
tion will prove one of the most innocent, and the most satisfactory soi 
gratification and amusement. It is a book that ought to find it?- way into every 
rural drawing-room in the kingdom, and one that may safely be placed in ev< rj 
lady's boudoir, be her rank and station in life what they may.' - — Quarterly He 
view. No. LXXVIil. 

•' 5Ve think that th^re are few readers who will not he d lighted w 
tain all will be instructed) by the 'Journal of a Naturalist.' " — Monthly Rtvtno. 

"This is a most delightful book on the most delightful of all studies. VVc arr> 
acquainted with no previous work which bears any resemblance to this, except 
'White's History of Selborne,' the most fascinating piece of rural writing and 
sound English philoscphy that ever issued from the press." — Athcnwnm. 

"The author of the volume now before us, has produced one of the raOBt 
charming volumes we remember to have seen for a long time." — New Month- 
ly Magazine, June, 1829. 

" A delightful volume— perhaps the most so — nor less instructive and amusing 
— given to Natural History since White's Selborne." — Blackwood's Maga.ine. 

" The Journal of a Naturalist, being the second number of Carey and Lea's 
beautiful edition of the Cabinet Library, is the best treatise on subjects con- 
nected with this train of thought, that we have for a long time perused, and we 
are not at all surprised that it should have received so high anil flattering enco- 
miums from the English press generally." — Boston Traveller. 

"Furnishing an interesting and familiar account of the various objects of 
animated nature, but calculated to artbrd both instruction and entertainment." 
— Nashxnlle Banner. 

"One of the most agreeable works of its kind in the language."— Courier de 
la Louisiane. 

"It abounds with numerous and curious facts, pleasing illustrations of the 
secret operations and economy of nature, and satisfactory displays of the power 
wisdom and goodness, of the great Creator."— Philad Album. 



THE MARQUESS OP LONDONDERRY'S NARRATIVE OF 
THE LATE WAR IN GERMANY AND FRANCE. With a 

Map. 

" No history of the events lo which it relates can be correct without reference 
to its statements." — Literary Gazette. 

"The events detailed in this volume cannot fail to excite an intense interest." 
— Dublin Literary Gazette. 

"The only connected and well authenticated account we have of liic spirit- 
stirring scenes which preceded the fall of Napoleon. It introduces us into the 
cabinets and presence of the allied monarchs. We observe the secret policy 0/ 
each individual .- we see the course pursued by the wily Bernadolte, the tempo 
rizing Mettcrnich, and the ambitious Alexander. The work deserves a place in 
every historical library."— Globe. 

" We hail with pleasure the appearance of the first volume of the Cabinet 
Library." "The author had singular facilities for obtaining the materials of 
his work, and he has introduced us to the movements and measures of cabinets 
which have hitherto been hidden from the world."— American Traveller. 

" It mny be regarded as the most authentic of all the publications which pro- 
fess to detail the events of the important campaigns, terminating with iha' 
which secured the capture of the French metropolis."— Nat. Journal. 

" It is in fact the only authentic account of the memorable events to which 
it refers. —Nashville Banner. 

"The work deserves a place in every library."— Philadelphia Album. 



WASHINGTON IRVING. 



VOYAGES and ADVENTURES of the COMPANIONS of 
COLUMBUS. By Washington Irving, Author of the Life 
of Columbus, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 

"Of the main work we may repeat that it possesses the value of important 
history and the magnetism of romantic adventure. ]( sustains in every respect 
the reputation of Irving." " We may hope that the gifted author will treat in like 
manner t lie enterprises and exploits of Pizarro and Cortes ; and thus complete a 
series of elegant recitals, which will contribute to the especial gratification of 
Americans, and form an imperishable fund of delightful instruction for all ages 
and countries." — JVot. Gazelle. 

"Ashe leads us from one savage tribe to another, as he paints successive 
scenes of heroism, perseverance and self denial, as he wanders among the mag- 
nificent scenes of nature, as he relates with scrupulous fidelity the errors, and 
the crimes, even of those whose lives are for the most part marked with traits 
to command admiration, ami perhaps esteem — everywhere we find him the same 
undeviating, but beautiful moralist, gathering from every incident some lesson 
to present iu striking language to the reason and the heart." — Am. Quarterly 
Review. 

" l'lhs is a delightful volume; for the preface truly says that the expeditions 
narrated and springing out of the voyages of Columbus may be compared with 
ait. i s i pis of adventurous knights errant to achieve the enterprise left unfinished 
by some illustrious predecessors. 'Washington living's name is a pledge how 
well their stories will be told : and wc only regret that we must of necessity de- 
fer our extracts for a week." — London Lit. Gazette. 

A CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST of GRENADA. By 
Washington Irving, Esq. In 2 vols. 

"On the whole, this work will sustain the high fame of Washington Irving. 
It fills a blank in the historical library which ought not to have remained no 
long a blank. The language throughout is at once chaste and animated; and 
the narrative may be said, like Spenser's Fairy Queen, to present one long gal- 
lery of splendid picture*."— Land. lit. Gazette. 

The ALHAMBRA ; a Series of Tales and Sketches of the 
Moors and Spaniards. By the author of the Sketch-Book. Il 
2 vols. 

'• We have read a part of Washington Irving's new Sketch-Boo?*, the scene 
of which is in Spain, the most romantic of European countries, and the best 
known by the gifted author. His style has lost nothing of its peculiar charm 
—his descriptions are as graphic us usual, and enlivened with racy anecdotes 
and happy reflection. We shall probably soon furnish a specimen of this 
work, from the whole of which we expect gratification."— JVat. Gazette. 

New Editions of the following Works by the same Author. 
The SKETCH BOOK, 2 vols. 12mo. 

KNICKERBOCKER'S HISTORY of NEW YORK, revised 
and corrected. 2 vols. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL, or the HUMORISTS, 2 vols. 12mo. 
TALES of a TRAVELLER, 2 vols. 12mo. 



SCOTT AND OOOFXSl. 



BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS, a Tale of the Lower Empire. 

By the Author of Waverley. In 3 vols. 

"The reader will at once perceive that the subject, the characters and the 
scenes of action, could not have been better selected for the display of the I ttri 
ous and unequalled powers of the author. All that is glorious in arts and ipleiti 
did in arms— the glitter of armor, the pomp of war, and the splendor (if chivalry 
— the gorgeous scenery of the Bosphorus— the ruins of Byzantium— the magnifi- 
cence of the Grecian capital, and the richness and voluptuousness of the impe- 
rial court, will rise before the reader in a succession of beautiful and dazzling 
images." — Commercial Advertiser. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. With n 

Portrait 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. In 2 vols. 

" The History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, we do not hesitate to declare, 
will be, if possible, more extensively read, than the most popular work of fiction, 
by the same prolific author, and for this obvious reason: it combines much of the 
brilliant coloring of thelvanhoe pictures of by-gone manners, and all the grace- 
ful facility of style and picturcsquencss of description of his other charming ro- 
mances, with a minute fidelity to the facts of history, and a searching scrutiny 
into their authenticity and relative value, which might put to the Mush Air 
Hume and other professed historians. Such is the magic charm of Sir Walter 
Scott's pen.it has only to touch the simplest incident of every day life, and it starts 
up invested with all the interest of a scene of romance ; and yet such is his fideli- 
ty to the text of nature, that the knights, and serfs, and collared fools with whom 
his inventive genius has peopled so many volumes, are regarded by us as not 
mere creations of fancy, but as real flesh and blood existences, with all the vir- 
tues, feelings and errors of common-place humanity."— Lit. Gazette. 

TALES of a GRANDFATHER, being a series from French 
History. By the Author of Waverley. 



BY DIR. COOPER. 



THE BRAVO. By the Author of the Spy, Pilot, &c. In 2 vols. 

The WATER-WITCH, or the SKIMMER of the SEAS. 

The HEADSMAN, or the ABBAYE DES VIGNERONS. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The HEIDENMAUER ; or the BENEDICTINES. In 2 vols. 
iVeto Editions of the following Works by the same Author 

NOTIONS OF THE AMERICANS, by a Travelling Bachelor, 

2 vols. 12mo. 
The WEPT OF WISH-TON-WISH, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The RED ROVER, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The SPY, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The PIONEERS, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The PILOT, a Tale of the Sea, 2 vols. 12mo. 
LIONEL LINCOLN, or hie LEAGUER of BOSTON, 1 vols. 
The LAST of the MOHICANS, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The PRAIRTE, 2 vols. 12mo. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Tue ALHAMBRA; a Series of Tales and Sketches of the Moors 
and Spaniards. By the author of the Sketch-Book. In 2 vols. 

" We have read n part of Washington Irving'snew Sketch Book, the scene of 
which is Spain, the most romantic of European countries, and the best know n 
by the gifted author. His, style has lost nothing of its peculiar charm,— his de- 
scriptions are as graphic as usual, and enlivened with racy anecdotes and happy 
reflection, We sh.ill probably soon furnish a specimen of this work, from tiia 
whole of which we expect gratification." — Nat. Gazette. 

The BRAVO. By the author of the "Spy," "Pilot," "Red 

Rover," &c. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

" Let us honestly avow in conclusion, lhat in addition to the charm of an 
interesting fiction to be found in these pages, there is more mental power 
in them, more mailer that sels people thinking, more of that quality that 
is accelerating the onward movement of the world, than in all the Scotch 
novels that have so deservedly won our admiration." — New Monthly Mag. 

"This- new novel from the pen of our countryman, Cooper, will win new 
laurels for him. It is full of dramatic interest — " hair-breadih escapes" — 
animated and hustling scenes on the canals, in the prisons, on the Rialto, 
in ihe Adriatic, and in the streets of Venice." — N. Y. Courier fy En</uirer. 

" Of the whole work, we may confidently say that it is very able — a per- 
formance of genius and power." — Nat. Gazelle. 

" The Bravo will, we think, tend much to exalt and extend the fame of 
its author. We have hurried through its pages with an avidity which must 
find its apology in the interesting character of the incidents and the very 
vivid and graphic style in which they are described." 

By the same author. 

The HEIDENMAUER, or Pagan Camp. In 2 vols. 

SALMONIA ; or, Days of Fly Fishing ; by Sir H. Davy. 

" We are surprised, in meeting with an American reprint of this delightful 
volume, that a work so universally popular has not been before republished in 
this country." — N. V. American. 

" One of the most delightful labors of leisure ever seen ; not a few of the 
most beautiful phenomena of nature are here lucidly explained." — Gent. Mag 

The NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. By the late 
Rev. Gilbert White, A. M., Fellow of the Oriel College, 
Oxford, with additions, bv Sir William Jardine, Bart. F. R. S. 
E. F. L. S. M. W. S., author of " Illustrations of Ornithology." 

" ' White's History of Selborne,' the most fascinating piece of rural writing 
and sound English philosophy that has ever issued from the press."— Athcnaum. 

The MECHANISM of the HEAVENS, by Mrs. Somerville. 
In 18mo. 

We possess already innumerable, discourses on Astronomy, in which the 
wonders of the heavens and their laws are treated of; but we can say most 
conscientiously that we are acquainted with none— not even La Place s own 
beautiful expose in his System du Monde,— in which all that is essentially inter- 
esting in the motion? and laws of the celestial bodies, or which is capable of 
popular enunciation, is so admirably, so graphically or we may add, soun- 
kffectedly and simply placed before us. * * * Is it asking too much of Mrs. 
ISmerville to express' a hope that she will allow tins beaut.fu prehnnnary 
Dissertation to be printed separately, for the delight and instruction of thou- 
sands of readers, young and old. who cannot understand, or are too indolent 
to am. v themselves to The more elaborate parts of the work? If she will do 
this we her.hy promise to exert our best endeavors to make its merits known. 
— Literary Gazette. ___________««»■— _—— — — .»— ■— « 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



1 



TOUR of a GERMAN PRINCE, (Buckler Muskau,) through 
the Southern and Western parts of England, Wales, Ireland, 
and France. In 8vo. Second American edition. 

" It contains the least prejudiced and most acute notices we have read of thl 
habits and modes of thinking of Englishmen, and the merits and defects of Um 
country and society."— Olobe. 

CONVERSATIONS with LORD BYRON on the SUBJECT 
of RELIGION. By J. Kennedy, M. D. 12mo. 

GLEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY, with I.ocal Recol- 
lections. By Edward Jesse, Esq. To which arc added, Maxims 
and Hints for Anglers. From the second London edition. 
" A work that will be fondly treasured by every true lover of nature."— JVcio 

Monthly Mag. 
" \V« hazard but little in predicting that this volume will be a favorite with 

a large class of readers. It is written by a true lover of nature, and one who 

most pleasantly records his actual observations." — Lit. Gaz. 

The DUCHESS of BERRI, in LA VENDEE, comprising a 
Narrative of her Adventures, with her private papers and 
secret correspondence, by General Dermoncourt, who ar- 
rested her royal highness at Nantes. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

[This edition exclusively contains the important documents and papers which would have led to the 
seizure of the work in France, had they been published there.) 

" Upon its high interest we need not enlarge : the personal adventures of the princess, her journm ingl 
on foot and on horseback, in disguise and in her own character, her mental and bodily guttering, bar DODKI 
and her despair, are a romauce, and seem to belong to another a»e. They recall the wanderings ud ihc 
perils of our r'«i Charles Edward, with all the additional interest which must attach to the darii.g and 
the suffering of a woman."— Mhtiimim. 

The ECONOMY of MACHINERY and MANUFACTURES. 
Bv ChaTv^s cabbage. 18mo. 

'•Of the many publications which have recently issued from the press, calm 
lated to give a popular and attractive form to the results of science, we look upon 
this volume as by far the most valuable. Mr. Babbage's name is well known 
in connexion with the general subject of which he has here undertaken to treat. 
But it will be difficult for the reader who does not possess the volume itself, to 
understand the happy style, the judgment and tact, by means of which the an 
thor has contrived to tend almost the charm of romance to the apparently dry 
and technical theme which he has chosen." — Monthly Rev. 

OUSELEY'S REMARKS on the STATISTICS and POLITI- 
CAL INSTITUTIONS of the UNITED STATES. 

" The author is a man of solid sense, friendly to this country, and his remark! 
have the value and interest of which his character and Inquiries authorized 
the expectation." — National Oaiettc. 

TWO YEARS AND A HALF IN THE NAVY, or, Journal 
of a Cruise in the Mediterranean and Levant, on board 
the U. S. Frigate Constellation, in the Years 1829, 1830, 
and 1831. By E. C. Wines. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

" The author is a gentleman of classical education, a shrewd observer, a lively 
writer, whose natural manner is always agreeable ; whose various matter is 
generally entertaining anil instructive; and whose descriptions are remarkably 
graphic. The greater portion of his pages have yielded us both profit and 
pleasure."— JVat. Oaz. K 



i&fortllanrottg. 



NOTES on ITALY, during the years 1839-30. By Rembrandt 
Peale. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

"This artist will gratify all reasonable expectation; he is neither ostenta- 
tious, nor dogmatical, nor too minute ; he is not a partisan nor a carper ; he ad- 
mires without servility, he criticises without malevolence; his frankness and 
good humor give an agreeable color and effect to all his decisions, and the object 
of them ; his book leaves a useful general idea of the names, works, and deserts, 
of the great masters; it is an instructive and entertaining index."— Nat. Oaz. 

" We have made a copious extract in preceding columns from this interesting 
work of our countryman, Rembrandt Peale, recently published. It has received 
lii^'h commendation from respectable sources, which is justified by the portions 
we have seen extracted." — Commercial Adrcrtiscr. 

" Mr. Peale must be allowed the credit of candor and entire freedom from affec 
tation in the judgments he has passed. At the same time, we should not omit to 
notice the variety, extent, and minuteness of his examinations. No church, 
gallery, or collection, was passed by, and most of the individual pictures are 
separately and carefully noticed." — Jim. Quarterly Review. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEGH, with 
some account of* the Period in which he lived. By Mrs. A. T. 
Thomson. With a portrait. 

"Such is the outline of a life, which, in Mrs Thomson's hands, is a mine of in- 
terest ; from the first page to the last the attention is roused and sustained, and 
while we approve the manner, we still more applaud the spirit in which it is 
executed." — Littrary Gazette. . 

"In all respects a most appropriate volume for the Cabinet Library. Wc 
shall take an opportunity in another notice, to give some of the many interest- 
ing passages in the volume that offer themselves for quotation."— JV. Y. Amcr. 

" The book is unquestionably the best Life of Ralegh that has ever been 
written." — Album. 

" This is a piece of biography which combines the fascinations of romance 
,-, ith the deeper interest that attaches to historical narrative."— South. Patriot. 



ELEGANT LIBRARY EDITIONS 

of the following works. 



WORKS of JOANNA BA1LLIE. Complete in 1 volume 8vo. 

WORKS of HENRY FIELDING. In 2 vols. 8vo., with a por- 
trait. 
WORKS of TOBTAS SMOLLETT. In 2 volumes 8vo., with 
I a portrait. 



The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of the 
UNITED STATES of NORTH AMERICA. By James 
Graham. In 2 vols. 8vo. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



MILITARY MEMOIRS of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
By Capt. Moyle Sherer, Author of Recollections of the 
Peninsula. In 2 vols. 18mo. 

"The tone of feeling and reflection which pervades the work is in the rlinr.n 
teristic mood of the writer, considerate, ardent, and chivalrous; Ins principles, 
as might be expected, are sound and independent, and his language is rrequcntl) 
rich in those beauties which distinguish his previous writings. To us it appears 
a work which will not discredit its illustrious subject."— United Strvic* Journal. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JOANNA 
BAILLIE. 1 vol. 8vo. 

This edition corresponds with the Library Editions of Byron, Scott, Moore, &.c. 

" Miss Baillie's Plays on the Passions have been long known as among the 
best in the language. No one who reads them can entertain a doubt of the I hai 
acter of the writer's affections. Such works could never have been dictated by 
a cold heart." — Christian Examiner. 

" We are among the most earnest admirers of her genius, her literary attain 
ments and skill, her diction, her success, lier moral designs, and her personal 
worth. Some of her tragedies have deservedly passed into the Block of the prln 
cipal British and American theatres. They are express developments and de 
lineations of the passions, marked by a deep insight into human nature, great 
dramatic power of treatment, a fertile spirit of poetry, and the loftiest and 
purest moral sentiment." — National Gazette. 

TREATISE on CLOCK and WATCHMAKING, Theoretical 
and Practical. By Thomas Reid, Edinburgh Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Worshipful Company of Clock-Makers, London. 
Royal 8vo. Illustrated by numerous Plates. 

GEOLOGICAL MANUAL. By H. T. De la Beche. In 8vo. 
with numerous wood-cuts. 

" A work of first-rate importance in the science to which it relates, and which 
must henceforth take its place in the library of every student in Geology."— 
Phil. Mtitraiine. 

" Mr. De la Heche's Geological Manual is the first and best work of the kind, 
and he has performed his task with a perfect knowledge of all that has been 
ascertained in Geology, and with considerable judgment ami taste in the man- 
ner of doing it. So much geological science was never before compressed in so 
small a space." — Spectator. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by Sir James Mackintosh. Octavo 

edition. 

*** The first volume of this edition will eontain the same matter as the first 
three volumes of the 18mo. edition. 

A COLLECTION OF COLLOQUIAL PHRASES, on every 
subject necessary to maintain Conversation, the whole so dis- 
posed as considerably to facilitate the acquisition of the Italian 
language. By an Italian Gentleman. 1 vol. lSmo. 

NOVELLE IT A LI ANE.— Stories from Italian Writers, with a 
literal, interlinear translation on Locke's plan of Classical 
Instruction, illustrated with Notes. First American from the 
last London edition, with additional translations and notes. 



New Works, published by Carey, Lea, <fc Blaucliard* 



THE PREMIUM, 

A PRESENT FOR ALL SEASONS: 

Consisting of elegant selections from British and American 
writers of the 19th century. In one small neat volume, ele- 
gantly bound in morocco ; with engravings, by Ellis, from de- 
signs by Westall and Richter. 

This work particularly commends itself to school teachers, pa- 
rents, and others, who may be in search of a volume to pre- 
sent to either sex. 

" A delightful little bouquet of ' elegant extracts," from the best writers of 
prose and poetry in Great Britain and America. The premiums would be a 
pretty present for young ladies, or students, emulous to be noticed or reward- 
ed." — Sentinel. 

" It is a collection, or rather let us say, a selection of pieces in prose and 
verse, that have real merit, with reference both to style and sentiment. They 
are choice, and will be useful to improve the taste and strengthen the morals. 
The author has done a good work, and those who wish to give the most de- 
serving a beautiful and a useful ' premium,' will find the work to which we 
refer altogether suitable." — U. S. Gazette. 

" Cany, Lea & Blanchard have given us a choice selection of gems, from 
the best popular writers of the day, under the above title. It contains arti- 
cles from the pens of Crolcy, Wilson, Byron, Mary Howitt, Mrs. Hemans, 
Moore, Mood, Dr. Bird, Campbell, Manning, Irving, Webster, Sprague, Brain- 
ing, Percival, &c. The volume is a pleasant one, and the selections such as 
their respective authors have no need to be ashamed of."— JV. Y. Com. Adver- 
tiser. 

" This is a neat volume composed of extracts from the celebrated writers of 
the present century. The selections are admirably made, and the work is 
got up with unusual elegance. The binding is a beautiful specimen of the 
skill which has been attained in this important department of book-making. 
The volume is one of rare beauty, and constitutes a cheap, elegant, and ap- 
propriate present."— •Daily Intelligencer. 

" A very neat and instructive present for youth at all seasons."— Nat. Oaz. 



A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

BY SIR JOHN F. W. IIERSCHEL, F. R. S. &C. 

In 1 vol. 12mo. 

" The present treatise is in no wise inferior to its predecessor: it is charac- 
terized by the same agreeable and elegant style, the same facility of illustra- 
tion — added to which it possesses unrivalled precision and accuracy of de- 
monstration. Avoiding, therefore, the abstruse niceties and the transcendental 
mathematics of the subject, the author has nevertheless produced a volume 
calculated, we are fully persuaded, to impress upon his readers the magnitude 
and importance of the science, and to initiate them in no mean degree into 
its mystories." — Lit. Gazette. 



.memoirs of tlie <£ourt 

OF KING CHARLES THE FIRST. 
By Lucy Aikin. In Two Volumes, 8vo. 



New 'Works, published by Carey, Lea, & BlanchnrtL 



TALES AND CONVERSATIONS, 

OR, THE NEW CHILDREN'S FRIEND. 

By Mrs. Markham, Author of the Histories of England and 
France. In 2 small volumes. 

" We conscientiously recommend Mrs. Markham to our rcaderi."— Lit. 
Gaiette. 

" These volumes contain excellent instruction in a very agreeable form."— 
Spectator. 

" We have two neat volumes, containing a series of Dialogues, by Mrs. 
Markham, designed for the improvement of young people. We liave examin- 
ed them carefully, and can say that we think them well adapted to the purpose 
of the author.- They are sufficiently simple to be understood by boys and girls 
who have just begun to take to their books ; they convey lessoriB well worth 
the study of all who are yet classed among young people; and they are inter- 
esting enough to secure the attention of those whom they are designed to in- 
struct." — Chronicle. 



MRS. TROLLOPE'S BELGIUM AND WESTERN GERMANY. 

INCLUDING VISITS TO BADEN-BADEN, WEISBADEN, CASSEL, 
HANOVER, &C. &C. IN 1 VOL. 

" We have pleasure in saying, that we think her style considerably strength 
ened and improved since her 'Tour in America."— Quarterly Review. 

MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN OF ALL 
COUNTRIES. 

BY THE DUCHESS D'ABRANTES. 



ON THE PENITENTIARY SYSTEM 

IN THE UNITED STATES, 
AND ITS APPLICATION IN FRANCE: 

With an Appendix on Penal Codes, and Statistical Notes. By 
G. De Beaumont and A. De Toqueville, Counsellors in the 
Royal Court of Paris, and Mpmhers nf the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. Translated from the French : with an in- 
troduction, notes, and additions. By Francis Leiber. In 1 
vol. 8vo. 

" The commissioners appear to have pursued their researches with much 
industry and intelligence, and to have rendered themselves thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subject." 

"The translation of the work could not have been committed to better 
hands than Mr. Leiber's, and with his notes and additions, it forms one of 
the best practical treatises extant on the causes and prevention of crime. 
We shall probably have occasion to recur again to this valuable work."— Bait. 
American. 



HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Complete, in 5 vols. 12mo. 

' A work unequalled in modern English historical literature."— Mienarum, 



FAMILY CABINET ATLAS. 



The FAMILY CABINET ATLAS, constructed upon an ori- 
ginal plan : Being a Companion to the Encyclopaedia Ameri- 
cana, Cabinet Cyclopaedia, Family Library, Cabinet Library, &c. 

This Atlas comprises, in a volume of the Family Library size, nearly 100 Maps 
and Tables, which present equal to Fifty Thousand Names of Places; a body 
of information three limes as extensive as that supplied by the generality of 
Quarto Aliases. 

Opinions rj the Public Journals. 

" This beautiful and most useful little volume," says the Literary Gazette, 
" is a perfect picture of elegance, containing a vast sum of geographical infor- 
mation. A more instructive little present, or a gift better calculated to be long 
preserved arid often referred to, could not be offered to favored youth of either 
sex. Its cheapness, we must add, is another recommendation; for, although 
this eleganl publication contains 100 beautiful engravings, it is issued at a price 
that can be no obstacle to its b'ing procured by every parent and friend to youth." 

" This Atlas far surpasses any thing of the kind which we have seen, and is 
made to suit the popular libraries which Dr. Lardner and Mr. Murray are now 
sending into every family in the empire." — Monthly Review. 

" Its very ingenious method of arrangement secures to the geographical stu- 
dent the information for which hitherto he has been obliged lo resort to works 
Of the largest dimensions." — Alhenaum. 

" This miniature and beautiful Atlas is likely to supersede, for general pur- 
poses, maps of a more expensive and elaborate character. It appears to us to 
answer the double purpose of exercising the attention, while it imprints all that 
is important in Geography on the memory." — Atlas. 

" The workmanship is among the best of the kind we have ever witnessed." — 
Examiner. 

" It contains all the information to be derived from the most expensive and 
unwieldy Atlas. "—York Oovrant. 

HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND, IN 
1688: comprising a View of the Reign of James II., from his 
accession, to the Enterprise of the Prince of Orange. By the 
late Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. And completed to 
the Settlement of the Crown, by the Editor. To which is pre- 
fixed, a Notice of the Life, Writings, and Speeches of Sir 
James Mackintosh. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

"We are at length gratified by the appearance of this long looked for work 
from the pen of'Sir James Mackintosh. Highly gifted by nature, deeply read, 
and singularly accomplished, Hie view of one of the most memorable epochs in 
English history could not have been undertaken by any man of a capacity to do 
it justice in every respect, superior to this eminent individual."— Lit. Gazette. 

"In every page we perceive the anxiety of the historian to hold the ba- 
lance of justice witli unfaltering hand, and to watch its slightest vibrations.'' 
— Arheneeum. 

"The Sequel is highly honourable to the industry and talents of its author; 
and the Prefatory Memoir is very well written. Altogether, the volume 
possesses a sterling character, too rare at this period of evanescent publica- 
tions." — Lit. Gazelle. 

LIFE OF THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE, LL.B., with his 
Letters and Journals, together with his Posthumous Poems. 
Edited by his Son. In 2 neat volumes. 



New Works, published by Carey, Lea, «fc Blanchard. 



Moore's New Work. 



TRAVELS OF AN IRISH GENTLEMAN, 

IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION. 

With Notes and Illustrations. By the Editor of Captain Rock's 
Memoirs. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

" Considering the circumstances under which these volumes are given to tho 
public, we consider their contents as amongst the most interesting records of 
which the assertion- of the human mind ever formed the theme."— Monthly Re- 
view. 

" The masterly manner in which Mr. Moore has brought together his argu- 
ments, the great extent and minuteness of his researches into ancient author- 
ities, his intimacy with the customs and traditions of other times, and nis 
close and critical knowledge of the ancient languages, will surprise tne rea- 
der of his Travels, who may have measured his talents by his songs."— Amer- 
ican Sentinel. 



THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 

With coloured plates: elegantly bound, with gilt edges: a beau- 
tiful volume for a present. 



SISMONDI'S HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE: 

COMPRISING A VIEW OF THE INVASION OF THE BARBARIANS. 



THE INFIRMITIES OF GENIUS, 

Illustrated by referring the anomalies in the literary character, 
to the habits and constitutional peculiarities of Men of Genius. 
By R. R. Madden, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

" This is a very valuable and interesting work, full of new views and curi- 
ous deductions ; beginning with general remarks on the influence of literary 
habits, on the constitution, and thence proceeding to make the theory more 
actual by its application to particular instances. 

" His physical biographies, if we may so term them, of Burns, Cowpcr, By- 
ron, and Scott, arc of a very curious and novel kind ; written with equal feel- 
ing and observation. He traces Cowpcr's malady to its true source, monoma- 
nia on religious subjects; and the tone of the remarks is at*>ncc so just and 
to candid, that we cannot do better than give a brief portion."— Lit. Gazette. 



THE LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 

Accompanied by a Portrait. In 1 volume, 8vo. 

11 How could (be work be otherwise than interesting, when it trices the career of a ■talesman, who, 
though dow in his eighty-Brat yenr, has commanding influence in every European cabinet, who acquired 
power under ihe Fre„c|] monarchy, and retains! it uidir the Republic, the Dirrciory, the Consulate, tho 
Empire, aoid the Dyi.asly of Artois arid Orleans f"-,f',k<iai/m. 



New Works, published by Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 



TRAITS AND TRADITIONS OF PORTUGAL, collected 
during a residence in that country. By Miss Pardoe. In 
two vols. 12mo. 

" A very singular and effective union of the very best properties which we 
seek for in books of travels on the one hand, and in works of the imagination 
on the other."— Monthly Review. 

" The manners of Portugal were never before delineated with so much truth 
and vivacity." — Standard. 

THE POSTHUMOUS POEMS OF THE REV. GEORGE 
CRABBE, with his Letters and Journals, and a Memoir 
of his Life. By his Son and Executor. In two handsome 
vols. 

" There art m my recctt at home another Strict of Storiet, in number and quantity sufficient for a 
volume; and at thiy art much Itkt the former in execution, and sufficiently different in. evtnts and cha- 
racter!, l/iiy moi/ hereafter, in peaceable times, be worth something to you ; ancftU more, lecause I thall, 
whatever it mortal of me, be at rat in the chancel of Tro\vbri4ge chweh."— Crabbe to Lib Son. 

"The Life of Crabbe will be found far more abundant in striking incidents 
and extraordinary contrasts and reverses, tbau that of almost any other poet 
with whose personal story we are acquainted. It will be seen from bis own 
Diaries, how calmly he hud tasted, both of the very bitterest adversity— a des- 
titute and forlorn wanderer about the streets of London,— and of what, con- 
sidering his early position and distresses, may be called splendid prosperity— the 
honoured and admired friend of Burke, Johnson, Reynolds, Thurlow, Fox— and 
more recently of Scott, Rogers, Moore, &c. &c— the courted guest of the noblest 
mansions— placed at length, by the universal consent of all capable of appre- 
ciating literary merit, on an elevation second to no one among his contem- 
poraries." 

THE BOOK OF SCIENCE ; a familiar introduction to the 
Principles of Natural Philosophy, adapted to the compre- 
hension of Young People ; comprising Treatises on all the 
Sciences. Illustrated by many curious and interesting 
Experiments and Observations, and including Notices of 
the most recent Discoveries. Embellished with upwards 
of two hundred Engravings on wood. 

" This work is beautifully got up. and elegantly embellished with exceedingly 
clever wood cuts : it is published with the design of affording to youthful minds 
a brief, but yet perspicuous, exhibition of the fir.-t principles of the physical 
sciences, including accounts of the most important discoveries recently made in 
the several departments of natural 'knowledge. All this the book professes to 
do, and does it well. We think by the easy and familiar tone that it adopts in 
the descriptions, it will become a great favourite with youth."— Mclrop. Mog. 

" Here is a familiar introduction to the principles of natural philosophy. We 
have carefully perused every page, and every page has afforded us proofs of 
accuracy and observation which we hardly expected. There cannot be a more 
delightful present to the young, or anything better calculated to refresh the 
memories of the old. It is the book, of all others, to teach young people how 
to think."— JVcw Monthly Magazine. 

"The present little volume is so written, that, with moderate attention, a 
youth may obtain a very clear knowledge of each branch of natural philosophy. 
The volume is printed uniformly with the ' Bey's Oicn Book,' and may be said to 
be a suitable successor to that little work. The compiler deserves great credit 
for the arrangement, and also for the simple, at the same time, correct and 
familiar style of conveying information. We cannot do better than recommend 
parents to -present to their children this elegant little production."— Repertory 
of Arts. 

"Our readers will, doubtless, remember the 'Boy's Own Book;' the present 
volume is a sequel to that amusing little work. It is got up with extreme care, 
and illustrated with an immense number of figures, of extraordinary neatness 
of execution." — Atlas. 

THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. By Thomas Moore. Vol. I. 
is nearly ready, and the remainder in progress. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vol. IV. Being a continuation 
of Mackintosh. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consola- 
tions, of the Christian Religion. By John Burns, M. D., F. R. S. 
From the 4th London edition. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

" The author has unfolded the principles of Christianity with much candor 
and correctness ; he has explained our personal and relative dutiel in a |ui| 
and philosophical milliner; and, by the ease and unaffected simplicity of Ins 
style, lias rendered his treatise pleasing as well as instructive. — His remarks 
on brotherly love, in that part of his work embracing the relative dm i 
sess much to interest." — 1 Traveller. 

"The book ha3 a high reputation in Great Britain, and there is no being 
capable of reflection, who has not need, and upon whom it is not incumbent, 
to obtain light, and bestow concern on the topics which are here discussed. 

"Every page that directs the mind to what should be deemed the main inter- 
est of life, and causes operative thought in ulterior destinies, is of incstima 
nle value. "^JVat. Gazttu. 



■ PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 

BY SAHAII STICKNEY. 

In 1 neat 18mo. vol. 

"The publishers deserve the thanks of the lovers of pure, chastened and 
profitable fiction for their reprint of this charming little work. It cannot fail 
to beeome as popular here as it already is in England. It is a collection of talcs 
and sketches, designed to impress upon the mind useful lessons of piety, \ nine 
and wisdom. It is written in a style of unusual excellence — masculine in itn 
vigor, yet light and playful in its delicacy, and embodies several scenes of 
pathos and feeling of which Sterne or M Kenzie might be proud— To those 
whose taste has not been perverted by the flashy wit and nauseous sentiment 
ality of modern fiction, we commend the immediate purchase of this delight- 
ful iittlc work." — Daily Intelligencer. 



THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

THOUGHTS IN VER'E FOR SUNDAYS AND HOLY DAYS THROl'OHOUT THE YEAR. 
" In quietness and in confidence shall Ic yenr strength.''— Isaiah xxx. 15. 

First American from the 25lh London edition, with an introduction and 
notes by Bishop Doane, of New Jersey. In a handsome vol 

" It may be read for purposes of devotion by Christians of whatever deno 
ruination, with pleasure and profit." — Christian Watchman. 

" Tli ^sc verses wen: singularly beautiful in conception and composition, and 
breathe the purest poetic taste and the most sincere and fervent spirit of 
pietv"— Gazette. 

"The work should be in the hands of all who value tasto, genius and 
pietv." — Corn. Intelligencer. 

"We have rarely, perhaps never, met a poetical volume, more appropriate 
to family devotion."— U. S. Gazette. 

" As a book for family reading— whether as an exercise of taste or devotion 
— wo know of few that can surpass it." — Gazette 

A few copies have been bound in beautiful embossed leather, with gilt 
edges, making a very desirablo volume for a present. 



A GUIDE TO AN IRISH GENTLEMAN IN HIS SEARCH 

FOR A RELIGION. 

By the Rev. Mortimer O'Silmvan, A. M. 

1 vol. 12mo. Beiiifr an answer to Moore's work. 
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VIII. Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Function of Digestion, by 
Wm. Frout,M.D.,F.R.S. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED. 

ASTRONOMY AND GENERAL PHYSICS, considered with 
reference to Natural Theology. By the Rev. William Whe- 
well, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; being Part III. of the Bridgewater Treatises on the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the 
Creation. In one vol. 12mo. 

" It is a work of profound investigation, deep research, distinguished aliks 
for the calm Christian spirit which breathes throughout, and the sound, irre- 
sistible argumentation which is stamped on every page." — Daily Intelli- 
gencer. 

" Let works like that before us be widely disseminated, and the bold, active, 
and ingenious enemies of religion be met by those, equally sagacious, alert and 
resolute and the most timid of the many who depend upon the few, need not 
fear the host that comes with subtle steps to 'steal their faith away.' " — JV. Y. 
American. 

" That the devoted spirit of the work is most exemplary, that we have here 
and there found, or fancied, room for cavil, only peradventure because we have 
been unable to follow the author through the prodigious range of his philo- 
sophical survey — and in a word, that the work before us would have made the 
reputation of any other man, and may well maintain even that of Professor 
Whewell." — Metropolitan. 

" He has succeeded admirably in laying a broad foundation, in the light of 
nature, for the reception of the more glorious truths of revelation ; and has 
produced a work well calculated to dissipate the delusions of scepticism and 
infidelity, and to confirm the believer in his faith." — Charleston Courier. 

" The known talents, and high reputation of the author, gave an earnest of 
excellence, and nobly has Mr. Whewell redeemed the pledge. — In conclusion, 
we have no hesitation in saying, that the present is one of the best works of 
its kind, and admirably adapted to the end proposed; as such, we cordially 
recommend it to our readers." — London Lit. Gazette. 

" It is a work of high character." — Boston Recorder. 

A TREATISE ON THE ADAPTATION OF EXTERNAL 
NATURE TO THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF MAN, 

principally with reference to the supply of his wants, and the 
exercise of his intellectual faculties. By John Kidd, M. D., 
F. R. S., Regius Professor of Medicine in. the University of 
Oxford ; being Part II. of the Bridgewater Treatises on the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the 
Creation. In one vol. 12mo. 

" It is ably written, and replete both with interest and instruction. The 
diffusion of such works cannot fail to be attended with the happiest effects in 
justifying 'the ways of God to man,' and illustrating the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Creator by arguments which appeal irresistably both to the reason 
and the feelings. Few can understand abstract reasoning, and still fewer rel- 
ish it, or will listen to it : but in this work the purest morality and the kindli- 
est feelings are inculcated through the medium of agreeable and useful infor- 
mation."— Bait. Gaz. 

" It should be in the hands of every individual who feels disposed to ' vindi- 
cate the ways of God to man.' "— JV. Y. Com. Adv. 
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BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

CHEMISTRY, MINERALOGY, AND THE FUNCTIONS 
OF DIGESTION, considered with reference to Natural The- 
ology, by William Front, M. D. F. R. S., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, being part eight of -the Bridgewater 
Treatises on the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as 
manifested in the Creation. In 1 vol. 12mo. 
" For depth of investigation, rxtcnl of research and cogency of reasoning, 
this work will not sutler in comparison with any other of this admirable 
series. The deductions Gram the premises are strong and conclusive, and 
bear the impress of a calm, philosophic, and truly Chrislian spirit. The 
valuable scientific knowledge that may be derived from the Bridgewater 
Treatises, independent of their grand design — the illustration of the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God, as manifested in the creation — should secure 
them a w ide circulation." — Ball. Gazelle. 

ON THE ADAPTATION OP EXTERNAL NATURE TO 
THE MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL CONSTITUTION 
OF MAN. By the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D. D. ; being 
Part I. of the Bridgewater Treatises on the Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of God, as manifested in Creation. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

" The volumes before us are every way worthy of their subject. It 
would seem almost supererogatory to pass any judgment on the style of a 
writer so celebrated as Dr. Chalmers, lie is well known as a logician not 
to be battled by any difficulties ; as one who boldly grapples with his theme, 
and brings every energy of his char and nervous intellect into the field. 
No sophistry escapes his eagle vision — no argument that could either 
enforce or illustrate his subject is left untouched. Our literature owes a 
deep debt of gratitude to the author of these admirable volumes."— lit Qta 

THE HAND: ITS MECHANISM AND VITAL ENDOW- 
MENTS, AS EVINCING DESIGN. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K. G. H. ; being Part IV. of the Bridgewater Treatises 
on the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested 
in the Creation. In one vol. 12mo. 

" In the present treatise it is a matter of the warmest satisfaction to find 
an anatomist of Sir Charles Bell's great eminence, professing his contempt 
for the late fashionable doctrines of materialism held by so many anato- 
mists, and now coming forward to present the fruits of his wide researches 
and great ability in a treatise so full of curious and interesting matter, 
expressly intended to prove, by the examination of one particular point, 
that design which is imprest on all parts of various a»imals which in some 
degree nnswer the purpose of the Hand ; and has shown that the hand is 
not the source, of contrivance, nor consequently of man's superiority, as 
some materialists have maintained. 

"To this he has added some very valuable remarks, showing the uses of 
Pain, and he has illustrated the work with a variety of the most admirable 
and interesting wood cuts." — British Magazine. 

ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, considered with 
reference to Natural Theology. By Peter Mark Roget, M. D. Being 
Treatise five of the Bridgewater Series : illustrated with numerous 
cuts. 
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THREE YEARS IN THE PACIFIC, including notices of 
Brazil, Chili, Bolivia, and Peru. lu one vol. By an Offi- 
cer of the United States' Navy. 

" The work embraces copious descriptions of the countries visited ; graphic 
accounts of the slate of society ; brief notices of the history, state of the 
arts, climate, and the future prospects of those interesting parts of our conti- 
nent ; respecting which the citizens of the United States are supposed to 
cure much, but Know so little." 

"Full of novelty and valuable details. Tho American reader will greatly 
add to his fund of ideas concerning South America by its perusal." — Chronicle. 

"The author's graphic abilities — the pure acquaintance he displays with 
the Spanish language, renders his book at once pleasing and useful." — Gaz. 

"Such contributions to our stock of ideas and literature, deserve a warmer 
welcome and wider patronage than the common-place or extravagant fictions 
of the day." — National Gazelle. 

"Much new and valuable information, imbodied in excellent language; 
there cannot be a moment's doubt of its popularity." — Jour, of Belles Letlres. 

LETTERS ON THE UNITED STATES, fetters to a Gen- 
tleman in Germany, written after a trip from Philadelphia 
to Niagara, edited by Dr. Francis Lieber, in one vol. 8vo. 

" The mingling of anecdote, the abrupt breaks, personal narration, illustrative 
comparisons, and general style of the work, give it an interest that will ensure 
to the book general perusal — while the philosophical tone which occasionally 
pervades its pages cannot fail of commending them to the approval of the 
reflecting." — V. S. Gazette. 

" We have read this work with grefft satisfaction and interest. It abounds 
with characteristic anecdotes, graphic descriptions, and principles which do 
honour to the head and heart of the author." — Nat. Intelligencer. 

The stylo of these Letters is, in general, very good ; sometimes poetical and 
eloquent. 

"Mere is a well written series of Letters, by a learned German, who has 
lived long enough among us, it appears, to examine the peculiarities of our 
government and habits, with the impartial eye of a philosopher." — Baltimore 
paper. 

" This is a very agreeable book— rambling, sprightly, anecdotical, and withal, 
interspersed with much useful and practical information, and keen and accurate 
observation." — New York American. 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. By C. S. Stewart, M. A., Chaplain of the 
United States' Navy, author of** A Vi*it to the South Seas," 
*' A Residence in the Sandwich Islands," &c. In two vols. 
12mo. 

" Some of his sketches are beautiful descriptions ; others are finished pictures. 
The charm of these volumes consists in the distinct view which the author 
gives us of the scenery, the country, the cities and towns, the aristocracy, the 
churches, — in one word, tho thousand particulars, which, together, constitute 
what is called the state of society." — Religious Telegraph. 

" We have seldom perused a work with so pleasant an interest. The contents 
are various and racy, epistolary transcripts of the author's mind, published just 
as written, without revisions, and with all the gloss and freshness of first and 
original impressions about them. The work is full of living pictures." 

"His observations on men and manners, in his description of the different 
srenes to which his pilgrimage was extended, are given in a style of the most 
Sowing and attractive kind."— JV. Y. Courier. 

THIRTY YEARS' CORRESPONDENCE, between John 
Jebb, D. D. F. R. S., Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and 
Aghadoc ; and Alexander Knox, Esq., M. R. I. A. Edited 
by the Rev. Charles Forster, B. D., perpetual curate of Ash 
next Sandwich; formerly, domestic Chaplain to Bishop 
Jebb. In two vols. 8vo. 
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This scries of Treatises is published under the following circum- 
stances: — 

The Right Honorable and Rev. Francis Henry, Earl of Bridge- 
water, died in the month of February, 1825; he directed certain trus- 
tees therein named, to invest in the public funds, the sum of eight 
thousand pounds sterling; this sum, with the accruing dividends 
thereon, to be held at the disposal of the President, for the time being, 
of the Royal Society of London, to be paid to the person or persons 
nominated by him. The Testator farther directed, that the person or 
persons selected by the said President, should be appointed to write, 
print and publish one thousand copies of a work, on the Power, Wis- 
dom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation ; illustra- 
ting such work, by all reasonable arguments, as, for instance, the va- 
riety and formation of God's creatures in the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms; the effect of digestion, and, thereby, of conver- 
sion ; the construction of the hand of man, and an infinite variety of 
other arguments ; as also by discoveries, ancient and modern, in arts, 
sciences, and the whole extent of literature. 

He desired, moreover, that the profits arising from the sale of the 
works so published, should be paid to the authors of the works. 

The late President of the Royal Society, Davies Gilbert, Esq. re- 
quested the assistance of his Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and of the Bishop of London, in determining upon the best mode of 
carrying into effect, the intentions of the Testator. Acting with their 
advice, and with the concurrence of a nobleman immediately connect- 
ed with the deceased, Mr. Davies Gilbert appointed the following eight 
gentlemen to write separate Treatises in the different branches of the 
subjects here stated: — 

I. The Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and Intellec- 
tual Constitution of Man, by the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the Universily of Edinburgh. 

II. The adaptation of External Nature to the Physical Condition 
of Man, by John Kiod, M. D., F. R. S., Regius Professor of Medicine 
in the University of Oxford. 

III. Astronomy and General Physics, considered with reference to 
Natural Theology, by the Rev. Wm. Whewell, M. A., F. R. S., Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

IV. The hand: its mechanism and vital endowments as evincing- 
design, by Sir Charles Bell, K. H., F. R. S. 

V. Animal and Vegetable Physiology, by Peter Mark Roget, M. D., 
Fellow of and Secretary to the Royal Society. 

VI. Geology and Mineralogy, by the Rev. Wm. Buckland, D. D. 
F. R. S., Canon of Christ Church, and Professor of Geology in the' 
University of Oxford. 

VII. The History, Habits, and Instincts of Animals, by the Rev 
Wm. Kirby, M. A., F R. S. 
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